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Marcu 12. 

The most general of negro infirmities appears to be 
that of lameness. It is chiefly occasioned by the chiga, 
a diminutive fly which works itself into the feet to lay 
its eggs, and, if it be not carefully extracted in time, the 
flesh around it corrupts, and a sore ensues not easily to be 
cured. No vigilance can prevent the attacks of the chiga ; 
and not only soldiers, but the very cleanest persons of the 
highest rank in society, are obliged to have their feet ex- 
amined regularly. ‘The negroes are all provided with 
small knives for the purpose of extracting them: but as 
no pain is felt till the sore is produced, their extreme 
laziness frequently makes them neglect that precaution, 
till all kinds of dirt getting into the wound, increases the 
dificulty of a cure; and sometimes the consequence is 
lameness for life. 

There is another disease which commits great ravages 
among them; for although in this climate its quality is 
far from virulent, and it is easy to be cured in its begin- 
ning, the negro will most carefully conceal his having 
such a complaint, till it has made so great a progress 
that its effects are perceived by others. Even then, they 
will never acknowledge the way in which they have con- 
tracted it; but men and women, whose noses almost 
shake while speaking to you, will still insist upon it that 
their illness arises from catching cold, or from a strain 
in lifting a weight, or, in‘short, from any cause except 
the true one. Yet why they act thus it is difficult to 
imagine ; for certainly it does not arise from shame. 

Indeed, it is one of their singular obstinacies, that, 
however ill they may be, they scarcely ever will confess 
to the physician what is really the matter with them on 
their first coming into the hospital, but will rather assign 
some other cause for their being unwell than the true 
one; and it is only by cross-questioning, that their super- 
intendents are able to understand the true nature of their 
case. Perhaps this duplicity is occasioned by fear; for 
in any bodily pain it is not possible to be more cowardly 
than the negro; and I have heard strong young men, while 
thetears were running down their cheeks,scream and roar 
as if a limb was amputating, although the doctoress was 
only applying a poultice to a whitlow on the finger. I 
suppose, therefore, that dread of the pain of some un- 
known mode of treatment makes them conceal their real 
disease, and name some other, of which they know the 
cure to be unattended with bodily suffering or long re- 
straint. In the disease I allude to, such a motive would 
operate with peculiar force, as one of their chief aversions 
is the necessarily being long confined to one certainly not 

rant room. 
Marcu 13. 

The reporter of the African Institution asserts, in a 
late pamphlet, that in the West Indies the breeding sys- 
tem is to this day discouraged, and that the planters are 
still indifferent to the preservation of their present stock 
of a from their confidence of getting fresh sup- 
plies from Africa. Certainly the negroes in Jamaica are 
by no means of this reporter’s opinion, but are thorough- 
ly sensible of their intrinsic value in the eyes of the pro- 

retor, On my arrival, every woman who had a child 

Id it up to show to me, exclaiming,—“ See massa, see ! 
here nice new neger me bring for work for massa ;” and 
those who had more than one did not fail to boast of the 
number, and make it a claim to the greater merit with me. 

week, an old watchman was brought home from the 
Mountains almost dead with fever; he would neither 
Move, nor speak, nor notice any one, for several days. 
or two nights I sent him soup from my own table; but 
could not even taste it, and always gave it to his 
daughter. On the third evening, there happened to be 
no soup at dinner, and I sent other food instead ; but old 
joe had been accustomed to see the soup arrive, and 
the disappointment made him feney himself hungry, and 
that he could have eaten the soup if it had been brought 
88 usual : accordingly, when I visited him the next morn- 
Ing, he bade the doctoress tell me that massa had sent 
im no soup the night before. This was the first notice 
t he had ever taken of me. I promised that some 
soup should be ordered for him on purpose that evening. 
Could he fancy any thing to eat then ?—“ Milk! milk !” 
So milk was sent to him, and he drank two full cala- 
es of it. I then tried him with an egg, which he 
also got down; and at night, by spoonfuls at a time, he 
finished the whole basin of soup; but when I next came 


to see him, and be wished to thank me, the words in which 
he thought he could comprise most gratitude were bid- 
ding the doctoress tell me he would do his best not to die 
yet; he promised to fight hard for it. He is now quite 
out of danger, and seems really to be grateful. When 
he was sometimes too weak to speak, on my leaving the 
room he would drag his hand to his mouth with difficulty, 
and kiss it three or four times to bid me farewell; and 
once, when the doctoress mentioned his having charged 
her to tell me that he owed his recovery to the good food 
that I had sent him, he added, “ And him kind words 
too, massa; kind words do neger much good, much as 
good food.” In my visits to the old man, I observed a 
young woman nursing him with an infant in her arms, 
which (as they told me) was her own, by Cudjoe. I there- 
fore supposed her to be his wife: but I found that she be- 
longed to a brown man in the mountains; and that 
Cudjoe hired her from her master, at the rate of thirty 
pounds a year! 
I hope this fact will convince the African Reporter, 
that it is possible for some of this “ oppressed race of hu- 
man beings”—-“ of these our most unfortunate fellow- 
creatures,”—to enjoy at least some of the luxuries of 
civilised society ; and I doubt, whether even Mr. Wilber- 
force himself, with all his benevolence, would not allow a 
negro to be quite rich enough, who can afford to pay 
thirty pounds a year for the hire of a kept mistress. 

Marcu 14. 
Poor Nato’s stock of goodness is quite exhausted ; and 
the day before yesterday he returned to the hospital with 
most piteous complaints of pains and aches, whose exist- 
ence he could persuade no person to credit. His pulse was 
regular, his skin cool, his tongue red and moist, and the 
doctor declared nothing whatever to be the matter with 
with him. However, on my arrival, he began to moan, 
and groan, and grunt, and all so lamentably, that every 
soul in the hospital, sick or well, burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter. For my part I told him that I really believed him to 
be very bad; and that, as he met with no sympathy in 
the hospital, I should remove him from such unfeeling 
companions. Accordingly I had a comfortable bed made 
for him in a separate house. Here he was plentifully 
supplied with provisions: but, in order that he might en- 
joy perfect repose during his illness, the doors were kept 
ocked, and no person allowed to disturb him with their 
conversation; while, by the doctor’s orders, he was 
obliged to take frequent doses of bitter-wood and assafte- 
tida. Shame would not suffer him to get well all at once; 
so yesterday he still complained of a pain in his chest, and 
begged to be blooded. His request was granted ; and the 
blood proved to be so pure and well-coloured, that every 
one exclaimed, that for a man who had such good blood 
to part with it so wantonly was a shame anda folly. The 
fellow was at length convinced that his tricks would 
serve no object ; and this morning he begged me to suffer 
him to return to his duty, and promised that I should 
have no more cause to complain of him. So I consented 
to consider his cure as completed, and he set off for the 
field perfectly satisfied with his release. 

Marcu 15. 

On opening the assize court for the county of Corn- 
wall on March 4, Mr. Stewart, the Custos of Trelawny, 
and presiding judge, said, in his charge to the jury, he 
wished to direct their attention in a peculiar manner to 
the infringement of slave-laws in the island, in conse- 
quence of charges having been brought forward in Eng- 
land of slave laws not being enforced in this country, and 
being in fact perfect dead letters. The charge was un- 
founded; but it became proper, in consequence, for the 
bench to call in a strong manner on the grand jury to be 
particularly vigilant and attentive to the discharge of this 
part of their duty. The bench at the same time adverted 
to another subjeet connected with the above. Many out 
of the country, and some in i/, had thought proper to in- 
terfere with our system, and by their insidious practices 
and dangerous doctrines to call the peace of the island 
into question, and to promote disorder and confusion. 
The jury were therefore enjoined, in every such case, to 
investigate it thoroughly, and to bring the parties con- 
cerned before the country, and not to suffer the systems 
of the island, as established by the laws of the land, to be 
overset or endangered. It was their bounden duty to 
watch over and support the established laws, and to act 


established laws!” 





wise, it was imperiously called for on the principle of 
self-preservation. Every country had its peculiar laws, 
on the due maintenance of which depended the public 
safety and welfare. I read all this with the most 
perfect unconsciousness; when, lo, and behold! I have 
been assured from a variety of quarters, that all this was 
levelled at myself! It is I (it seems) who am “calling 
the peace of the island in question ;” who am “ promoting 
disorder and confusion ;” and who am “infringing the 

I should never have guessed it! By 
“insidious practices” is meant (as I am told) my over- 
indulgence to my negroes; and my endeavouring to ob- 
tain either redress or pardon for those belonging to other 
estates, who occasionally appeal to me for protection: 
while “dangerous doctrines” alludes to my being of 
opinion, that the evidence of negroes ought at least to be 
heard against white persons; the jury always makin 
proportionable abatements of belief, trom bearing in min 
the bad habits of most negroes, their general want of pro- 
bity and good faith in every respect, and their total ig- 
norance of the nature of religious obligations. At the 
same time, these defects may be counterbalanced by the 
respectable character of the particular negro; by the 
strength of corroborating circumstances ; and, finally, by 
the irresistible conviction which his evidence may leave 
upon the minds of the jury. They are not obliged to be- 
lieve a negro witness, but I maintain that he ought to be 
heard, and then let the jury give their verdict according 
to their conscience. But this, in the opinion of the bench 
at Montego Bay, it seems, is “dangerous doctrine!” At 
least, the venom of my doctrines is circumseribed within 
very narrow limits; for as I have made a point of never 
stirring off my own estate, nobody could possibly be cor- 
rupted by them, except those who were at the trouble of 
walking into my house for the express purpose of being 
corrupted. 
At all events, if I really am the person to whom Mr. 
Stewart alluded, I must consider his speech as the most 
flattering compliment that I ever received. If my pre- 
sence in the island has made the bench of a whole country 
think it necessary to exact from the jury a more se- 
vere vigilance than usual in all causes relating to the pro- 
tection of negroes, I cannot but own myself most richly 
rewarded for all my pains and expense in coming hither, 
for every risk of the voyage, and for every possible sacri- 
fice of my pleasures. There is nothing earthly that is 
too much to give for the power of producing an effect 
so beneficial ; and I would set off for Constantinople to- 
morrow, could I only be convinced that my arrival 
would make the Mufti redress the complaints of the 
lower orders of Turks with more scrupulous justice, and 
the Bashaws relax the fetters of their slaves as much as 
their safety would permit. But I cannot flatter myself 
with having done either the one or the other in Jamaica ; 
and if Mr. Stewart really alluded to me in his charge, 
I am certainly greatly obliged to him ; but he has paid me 
much too high a compliment ;—God grant that J may 
live to deserve it! 

Marcu 16. 

Hercules, the poor paralytic runaway, has neither 
moved nor spoken since his being brought into the hos- 
pital. For the two last days he refused all sustenance; 
blisters, rubbing with mustard, &c. were tried without 
producing the least sensation ; and in the course of last 
night he expired without a groan. 

Another offender, by name Charles Fox, is also under 
the doctor’s hands, suffering under the effects of his own 
transgressions. Having been Pickle’s shipmate, he pro- 
fessed the strongest attachment to him, and was perpetu- 
ally at his house; till Pickle’s wife made her husband 
aware that love for herself was the real object of his 
shipmate’s visits. Finding her story disbelieved, she hid 
Pickle behind the bed, when he had an opportunity of 
hearing the solicitations of his perfidious Pylades; and, 
rushing from his concealment, he gave Fox so complete 
a thrashing, that he was obliged to come to the hospital. 
Here is another proof that negroes, “ our unfortunate fel- 
low-creatures,” are not without some of the luxuries of 
‘civilised life; old men of sixty keeping mistresses, and 
young ones seducing their friends’ wives; why, what 
a the reporter of the African institution have ? 

It is only to be wished, that the negroes would eon- 
tent themselves with these fashionable peccadillocs ; but, 





against those who dared to infringe them; and that, other- 
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unluckily, there are some palates among them which 
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require higher seasoned vices; and besides their occa- 
sional amusements of poisoning, stabbing, thieving, &c., 
a plan has just been discovered in the adjoining parish 
of St. Elizabeth’s, for giving themselves a grand féte by 


murdering atl the whites in the island. The focus of 


this meditated insurrection was on Martin’s Penn, the 
property of Lord Balcarras, where the overseer is an old 
man of the mildest character, and the negroes had always 
been treated with peculiar indulgence. Above a thou- 
sand persons were engaged in the plot, three hundred of 
whom had been regularly sworn to assist in it with all the 
usual accompanying ceremonies of drinking human blood, 
eating earth from graves, &c. Luckily, the plot was 
discovered time enough to prevent any mischief; and 
9 the ringleaders were to be tried at Black 
iver. 

Marcu 17. (Sunday.) 

The Cornwall Chronicle informs us, that, at the Mon- 
tego Bay assizes, a man was tried on the Monday, for 
assaulting, while drunk, an officer who had served with 
great distinction, aud calling him a coward; for which 
offence he was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment and 
fine of 100/,; and on the Tuesday the same man brought 
an action against another person for calling him a 
* drunken liar,” for which he was awarded 1000l. for 
damages! A plain man would have supposed two such 
verdicts to be rather incompatible ; but one lives to learn. 

To make the matter better, in the present instance, 
the man was a clergyman; and his cause of quarrel 
against the officer was the latter’s refusal to give him a 
puncheon of rum to christen all his negroes in a lump. 

Marca 22. 

Mr, Plummer came over from St. James’s to-day, and 
told me, that the “ insidious practices and dangerous doc- 
trines” in Mr. Stewart’s speech were intended for the 
Methodists, and that only the charge to the grand jury 
respecting “ additional vigilance” was in allusion to my- 
self; but he added that it was the report at Montego 
Bay, that, in consequence of my over-indulgence to my 
negroes, a song had been made at Cornwall, declaring 
that I was come over to set them all free, and that this 
was now circulating through the neighbouring pafishes. 
If there be any such song, (which i do not believe,) I 
certainly never heard it. However, my agent here says, 
that he has reason to believe that my negroes really have 
spread the report that I intended to set them free in a 
few years; and this merely out of vanity, in order to 
give themselves and their master the greater credit upon 
other estates. As to the truth of an assertion, that is a 
point which never enters into negro consideration. 

The two ringleaders of the proposed rebellion have 
been condemned at Black River, the one to be hanged, 
the other to transportation. The plot was discovered by 
the overseer of Lyndhurst Penn (a Frenchman from St. 
Domingo) observing an uncommon concourse of stranger 
negroes toa child’s funeral, on which occasion a hog 
was roasted by the father, He stole softly down to the 
feasting hut, and listened behind a hedge to the conver- 
sation of the supposed mourners; when he heard the 
whole conspiracy detailed. It appears that above two 
hundred and fifty had been sworn in regularly, all of 
them Africans; not a Creole was among them. But 
there was a black ascertained to have stolen over into the 
island from St. Domingo, and a brown Anabaptist mis- 
sionary, both of whom had been very active in promoting 
the plot, They had elected a King of the Eboes, who 
had two captains under him; and their intention was to 
effect a complete massacre of all the whites on the island ; 
for which laudable design his majesty thought Christ- 
mas the very fittest season in the year, but his captains 
were more impatient, and were for striking the blow im- 
mediately. The next morning information was given 
against them : one of the captains escaped to the woods ; 
but the other, and the king of the Eboes, were scized and 
brought to justice. On their trial they were perfectly 
cool and unconcerned, and did not even profess to deny 
the facts with which they were charged, Indeed, proofs 
were too strong to admit of denial; among others, a copy 
of the following song was found upon the king, which 
the overseer had heard him sing at the funeral feast, 
while the other negroes joined in the chorus ;— 

SONG OF THE KING OF THE EBOES, 


Oh me good friend, Mr. Wilberforce, make we free! 

God Almighty thank ye! God Almighty thank ye! 
God Almighty, make we free! 

Buckra in this country no make we free: 

What “= for todo? What Negro for to do? 


Take force by force! Take force by force! 
CHORUS. 


The Eboe king said, that he certainly had made use 
of this song, and what harm was there in his doing so? 
He had sung no songs but such as his brown priest had 
assured him were approved of by John the Baptist. “ And 
who, then, was John the Baptist?” He did not very well 
know; only he had been told by his brown priest, that 
John the Baptist was a friend to the negroes, and had got 
his head in a pan! 

As to the captain, he only said in his defence, that if 
the court would forgive him this once, he would not do 
so again, “as he found the whites did not like their 
plans ;” which, it seems, till that moment they had never 
suspected! They had all along imagined, no doubt, that 


their throats cut, as the blacks would find in cutting them. 
I remember hearing a sportsman, who was defending the 
humanity of hunting, maintain, that it being as much 
the nature of a hare to run away as of a dog to run after 
her, consequently the hare must receive as much plea- 
sure from being coursed, as the dog from coursing. 
Makcu 23. 

Two negroes upon Amity estate quarrelled the other 
day about some trifle, when the one bit the other’s nose 
off completely. Soon after his accident, the overseer 


the whites would find as much amusement in having} 


and said it so strongly, that he is convinced of its hayi 

its full effect in making the others do their duty—thinks 

himself quite safe and snug in skulking away from his 

own. 
Marcu 26. 

Young Hill was told at the Bay this morning, that | 
make a part of the Eboe king’s song! According to this 
report, “ good King George and good Mr. Wilberforce” 
are stated to have “ given me a paper”’ to set the negroes 
free (i. e. an order), but that the white people of Jamaica 
will not suffer me to show the paper, and I am now go} 
home to say so, and “to resume my chair, which J haye 
left during my absence to be filled by the Regent.” 

Since I heard the report of a rebellious song issuing 
from Cornwall, I have listened more attentively to the 
negro chants; but they seem, as far as [ can make out, 
to relate entirely to their own private situation, and to 
have nothing to do with the negro state in general. Their 
favourite, “ We varry well off,” is still screamed about 
the estate by the children; but among the grown people 
its nose has been put out of joint by the following stanzas, 
which were explained to me this morning. For several 
days past they had been dinned into my ears so ince 
santly, that at length I became quite curious to know 





meeting the sufferer—* Why, Sambo,” he exclaimed, 
“‘where’s your nose?” “J can’t tell, massa,” answered 
Sambo; “I looked every where about, but I could not 
find it.” 

Marcu 24. (Sunday.) 
Every Sunday since my return from Kingston I have 
read prayers to such of the negroes as chose to attend, 
preparatory to the intended visitations of the minister, 
Dr. Pope. About twenty or thirty of ‘the most respect- 
able among them generally attended, and behaved with 
great attention and propriety. I read the Litany, and 
made them repeat the responses. I explained the Com- 
mandments and the Lord’s Prayer to them, teaching 
them to say each sentence of the latter after me, as 
read it slowly, in hopes of impressing it upon their me- 
mory. Then came “ the good Samaritan,” or some such 
apologue ; and, lastly, I related to them a portion of the 
life of Christ, and explained to them the object of his 
death and sufferings. The latter part of my service al- 
ways seemed to interest them greatly ; but, indeed, they 
behaved throughout with much attention. Unluckily, 
the head driver, who was one of the most zealous of my 
disciples, never could repeat the responses of the Litany 
without an appeal to myself, and always made a point of 
saying—‘ Good Lord, deliver us; yes, sir!” and made 
me a low bow: and ene day when I was describing the 
wonderful precocity of Christ’s understanding, as evi- 
denced by his interview with the doctors in the temple, 
while but a child, the head driver thought fit tu interrupt 
me with— Beg massa pardon, but want know one ting 
as puzzle me. Massa say ‘ the child,’ and me want know, 
massa, one ting much ; was Jesus Christ a boy ora girl ?” 
Like my friend the Moravian, at Mesopotamia, I cannot 
boast of any increased audience ; and if the negroes will 
not come to hear massa, I have little hope of their giving 
up their time to hear Dr. Pope, who inspires them with 
no interest, and can exert no authority. Indeed, I am 
afraid that I am indebted for the chief part of my pre- 


priest; and when I ask any of them why they did not 
come to prayers on the preceding Sunday, their excuse 
is always coupled with an assurance, that they wished 
very much to come, “ because they wish to do any thing 
to oblige massa.” 

Marcn 25. 


The negroes certainly are perverse beings. They had 
been praying for the sight of their master year after 
year; they were in raptures at my arrival; I have suf- 
fered no one to be punished, and shown them every pos- 
sible indulgence during my residence amongst them; 
and one and all they declare themselves perfectly happy 
and well treated. Yet, previous to my arrival, they made 
thirty-three hogsheads a week; in a fortnight after my 
landing, their product dwindled to twenty-three ; during 
this last week they have managed to make but thirteen. 
Still they are not ungrateful; they are only selfish: they 
love me very well, but they love themselves a great deal 
better ; and, to do them justice, I verily believe that every 
negro on the estate is extremely anxious that all should do 
their full duty, except himself. My censure, although ac- 
companied with the certainty of their not being punished, 
is by no means a matter of indifference. If I express 
myself to be displeased, the whole property is in an up- 
roar; every body is finding fault with every body; no- 
body that does not represent the shame of neglecting my 
work, and the ingratitude of vexing me by their ill-con- 





To be sure! to be sure! to be sure! 


duct; and then each individual—having said so much, 


their import, which I learned from Phillis, who is the 
family minstrel. It will be evident from this specimen, 
that the Cornwall bards are greatly inferior to those of 
Black River, who have actually advanced so-far as to 
make an attempt at rhyme and metre. 


NEGRO SONG AT CORNWALL. 


Hey-ho-day! me no care a dammee! (i. e. a damn,) 

Me acquire a house, (i.e. I have a solid foundation to 
build on,) 

Since massa come see we—oh! 


Hey-ho-day! neger now quite eerie, (i. e. hearty,) 

For once me see massa—hey-ho-day ! 

When massa go, me no care a dammee, 

For how them usy we—hey-ho-day ! 
$2 e) @ Ce #. aye 


An alligator, crossing the morass at Bellisle, an estate 
but a few miles distant from Cornwall, fell into a water. 
trench, from which he struggled in vain to extricate him. 
self, and was taken alive; so that, according to the vul- 
gar expression, he may literally be said to “ have put his 
foot in it.” Fontenelle says, that when Copernicus pub- 
lished his system, he foresaw the contradictions which he 
should have to undergo—* Et il se tira d’affaire trés-ha- 
bilement. Le jour qu’on lui présentoit le premier exem- 
plaire, savez-vous ce qu’il fit? I] mourut;” which was 
precisely the resource resorted to by the alligator. He 
died on the second morning of his captivity, and his pro- 
prietor, Mr. Storer, was obliging enough to order the 
skin to be stuffed, and to make me a present of him. 
Neptune was despatched to bring him (or rather her, for 
nineteen eggs were found within her) over to Cornwall; 


and at dinner to-day we were alarmed with a general 
hudbub. It proved to be occasioned by Neptune’s arrival 


(if Thames or Achelous had been despatched on this er- 


rand, it would have been more appropriate) with the alli- 
gator on his head. In a few minutes every thing on the 
sent auditory to my quality of massa rather than that of} estate that was alive, without featliers, and with only two 
legs, flocked into the room, and requested to take a bird's 
eye view of the monster; for as to coming near her, 
that they were much too cowardly to venture. It was 
in vain that I represented to them, that being dead it was 


utterly impossible that the animal could hurt them: they 


allowed the impossibility, but still kept at a respectful 
distance; and when at length I succeeded in persuading 
them to approach it, upon some one accidentally moving 
the alligator’s tail, they all, with one accord, set up a loud 
scream, and men, women, and children tumbled out of 
the room over one another, to the irreparable ruin of 
some of my glasses and decanters, and the extreme tre 
pidation of the whole side-board. 


The negro-husband, who stabbed his rival in a fit of 


jealousy, has been tried at Montego Bay, and acquitted. 
On the other hand, the King of the Eboes has been or 4 
at Black River, and died, declaring that he left eno 
of his countrymen to prosecute the! design in ‘hand, and 
revenge his death upon the whites. Such threats of a 
rescue were held out, that it was judged advisable to put 
the militia under arms, till the execution should have 
taken place; and also to remove the king’s captain to 
the jail at Savannah la Mar, till means can be found for 
transporting him from the island. 


Marcu 27. . 
The Eboe captain has effected his escape by burnmg 


down the prison door. It is supposed that he has fled t- 
wards the fastnesses in the interior of the mountaims, 
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where I am assured that many settlements of run-away 

yes have been formed, and with which the inhabited 

rt of the island has no communication. However the 
chief of the Accompong Maroons, Captain Roe, is gone 
jn pursuit of him, and has promised to bring him in, alive 
or dead: The latter is the only reasonable expectation, 
as the fugitive is represented as a complete desperado. 

The negroes have at least given me one proof of their 
not being entirely selfish. When they heard that the 
boat was come to convey my baggage to the ship at 
Black River, they collected all their pouliry, and brought 
it to my agent, desiring him to add it to my sea-stores. 
Of course I xefused to let them be received, and they 
were evidently much disappointed, till I consented to ac- 
cept the fowls and ducks, and then gave them back to 
them again, telling them to consider them as a present 


from my own hen-house, and to distinguish them by the |shall have elapsed between his committing the fault and 


constantly locked, and the sexes placed in separate cham- 
bers, to prevent its being made a place of amusement by 
the lazy and lying, as is the case at present.” “ A book 
register of punishments to be kept, in which the name, 
offence, and nature and quantity of punishment inflicted 
must be carefully put down; and also a note of the same 
given to the negro, in order that if he should think him- 
self unjustly, or too severely punished, he may show his 


note to my other attorney on his next visit, or to myself 


on my return to Jamaica, and thus get redress if he has 
been wronged.” “No negro is to be struck, or punished 
in any way, without the trustee’s express orders: the 
black driver so offending to be immediately degraded, 
and sent to work in the field; and the white person, for 
such a breach of my orders, to be discharged upon the 
spot.” “ No negro is to be punished till twenty-four hours 


name of “ massa’s poultry.” 
Marcu 28. 


Ihave been positively assured, that an attempt was|to consider the matter coolly. But to prevent a guilty 
made to persuade the grand jury at Montego Bay, to|person from avoiding punishment by running away, he 


sent me for over-indulgence to my own negroes! I 
isa great pity that so reasonable an attempt should no 


have succeeded. ‘The rebel captain who broke out of|son, who can be proved to have had an improper connec- 
prison, has been found concealed in the hut of a notorious |tion with a woman known publicly to be living as the 
Obeah-man, and has been lodged a second time in the|wife of one of my negroes, is to be discharged immedi- 


jail of Savannah la Mar. 
Marcu 29. 


About two months ago, a runaway cooper, belonging | &c., to which the negroes were entitled, in order that they 
to Shrewsbury estate, by name Edward, applied to me to|might apply to it if they should have any doubts as to 
intercede for his not being punished on his return home. |their having received their full proportion; and my new 
As soon as he got the paper requested, he gave up all|rules seemed to add greatly to the satisfaction of the ne- 
idea of returning to the estate, and instead of it went|groes, who were profuse in their expressions of grati- 
about the country stealing every thing upon which he/|tude. 
could lay his hands ; and whenever his proceedings were 
enquired into by the magistrates, he stated himself to be}as I sent for music from Savannah la Mar to play coun- 
on the road to his trustee, and produced my letter as a|try dances to them; and at twelve o’clock at night they 
proof of it. At length some one had the curiosity to|left me apparently much pleased, only I heard some of 
open the letter, and found that it had been written two|them saying to each other, “ When shall we have such a 


months before. 
Marcu 30. 


This was the day appointed for the first “ Royal play- 
I expected | talking as gaily as ever till the very moment of my de- 
tobe besieged with petitions and complaints, as they must} parture; but when they saw my curricle actually at the 
I was,|/door to convey me away, then their faces grew very 
therefore, most agreeably surprised to find, that although|long indeed. In particular, the women called me by 
they had opportunities of addressing me from nine in the |every endearing name they could think of. 
morning till twelve at night, the only favours asked me|my love! my husband! my father !” “ You ro my massa, 
were by a poor old man, who wanted an iron cooking pot, | you my tata!” said one old woman (upon which another 
and by Adam, who begged me to order a little daughter of| wishing to go a step beyond her, added, “ Iss, massa, iss! 


day,” when I bade farewell to my negroes. 


either make them on this occasion or not at all. 


his to be instructed in needle-work : and as to complaints, 
nut a murmur of such a thing wasvheard ; they all ex- 
pressed themselves to be quite satisfied, and seemed to 
think that they could never say enough to mark their 
gratitude for my kindness, end their anxiety for my get- 
ting safe to England. We began our festival by the 
head driver’s drinking the health of H. R. H. the Duchess 
of York, whom the negroes cheered with such a shout 
as might have “ rent hell’s concave.” 

Then we had a christening of such persons as had 
been absent on the former occasion, one of whom was 
Adam, the reputed Obeah-man. In the number was a 
new-born child, whom we called Shakspeare, and whom 
Afra, the Eboe mother, had very earnestly begged me to 
make a Christian, as well as a daughter of hers, about 
four or five years old; at the same time she declined 
being christened herself! In the same manner Cubina’s 
wife, although her father and husband were both bap- 
lised on the former occasion, objected to going through 
the ceremony herself; and the reason which she gave 
was, that “she did not like being christened while she 
was in her particular situation, as she did not know what 
sange it might not produce upon herself and the in- 

t. 


After the christening there was a general distribution 
of salt-fish by the trustee; and I also gave every man 
and woman half a dollar each, and every child a macca- 
tony (fifteen pence) as a parting present, to show them 
that I parted with them in good-humour. While the mo- 
hey was distributing, young Hill arrived, and finding the 

lous¢ completely crowded, he enquired what was the mat- 
ter. “Oh, inassa,” said an old woman, “ it is only my son, 
Who is giving the negroes all something.” 
also read to them a new code of laws, which I had 
ordered to be put in force at Cornwall, for the better se- 
curity of the negrocs. The principal were, that “ a new 
hospital for the lying-in women, and for those who might 
seriously ill, should be built, and made as comfortable 
88 possible ; while the present one should be reserved for 
those whom the physicians might declare to be very 
slightly indisposed, or not ill at all; the doors being kept 





suffering for it, in order that nothing should be done in 
the heat of passion, but that the trustee should have time 


t}is to pass those twenty-four hours in such confinement 
t}as the trustee may think most fitting.” “ Any white per- 


ately upon complaint being made.” I also gave the head 
driver a complete list of the allowances of clothing, food, 


The festival concluded with a grander ball than usual, 


day of pleasure again, since massa goes to-morrow ?” 
Marcu 31. (Sunday.) 
With their usual levity, the negroes were laughing and 


“ My son! 


It was you”); * * * * * and when I came down the 
steps to depart, they crowded about me, kissing my feet, 
and clasping my knees, so that it was with difficulty that 
I could get into the carriage. And this was done with 
such marks of truth and feeling, that I cannot believe 
the whole to be mere acting and mummery. 
I dined with Mr. Allwood at Shaftstone, his pen near 
Blue-fields, and at half past seven found myself once more 
on board the Sir Godfrey Webster. 
To fill up my list of Jamaica delicacies, I must not 
forget to mention, that I did my best to prucure a Cane- 
piece Cat roasted in the true African fashion. The Creole 
negroes, however, greatly disapproved of my venturing 
upon this dish, which they positively denied having tasted 
themselves ; and when, at length, the cat was procured, 
last Saturday, instead of plainly boiling it with negro- 
pepper and salt, they made it into a high seasoned stew, 
which rendered it impossible to judge of its real flavour. 
However, I tasted it, as did also several other people, and 
we were unanimous in opinion, that it might have been 
mistaken for a very good game-soup, and that, when pro- 
perly, dressed, a Cane-piece Cat must be excellent food. 
One of the best vegetable productions of the island is 
esteemed to be the Avogada pear, sometimes called “ the 
vegetable marrow.” It was not the proper season for 
them, and with great difficulty I procured a couple, which 
were said to be by no means in a state of perfection. Such 
as they were, I could find no great merit in them; they 
were to be eaten cold with pepper and salt, and seemed 
to be an insipid kind of melon, with no other resemblance 
to marrow than their softness, 

Aprit 1. (Monday.) 
At eight this morning we weighed anchor on our re- 
turn to England. 
YARRA. 


Poor Yarra comes to bid farewell, 
But Yarra’s lips can never say it! 


She ne’er can speak, though tears can start, 
Her grief, that fate so soon removes you ; 
But One there is, who reads the heart, 
And well He knows how Yarra loves you! 


See, massa, see this sable boy! 

When chill disease had nipp’d his flower, 
You came and spoke the word of joy, 

And poured the juice of healing power. 
To visit far Jamaica’s shore 

Had no kind angel deign’d to move you, 
These laughing eyes had laugh’d no more, 

Nor Yarra lived to thank and love you. 


Then grieve not, massa, that to view 
Our isle you left your British pleasures : 
One tear, which falls in grateful dew, 
Is worth the best of Britain’s treasures, 
And sure, the thought will bring relief, 
What e’er your fate, wherever rove you, 
Your wealth’s not given by pain and grief, 
But hands that know, and hearts that love you. 


May He, who bade you cross the wave, 

Through care for Afric’s sons and daughters ; 
When round your bark the billows rave, 

In safety guide you through the waters! 
By all you love with smiles be met ; 

Through life each good man’s tongue approve you; 
And though far distant, don’t forget, 

While Yarra lives, she’ll live to love you! 


Aprit 3. 
The trade-winds which facilitate the passage to Ja- 
maica, effectually prevent the return of vessels by the 
same road. The common passage is through the Gulf 
of Florida, but there is another between Cuba and St. 
Domingo, which is at least 1000 miles nearer. The first, 
however, affords almost a certainty of reaching Europe 
in a given time; while you may keep tacking in the at- 
tempt to make the windward passage (as it is called) for 
months together. Last night the wind was so favourable 
for this attempt, that the captain determined upon risking 
it. Accordingly he altered his course ; and had not done 
so for more than a few hours, when the wind changed, 
and became as direct for the Gulf, as till then it had been 
contrary. The consequence was, that the Gulf passage 
was fixed once for all, and we are now steering towards 
it with all our might and main. Besides the distance 
saved, there was another reason for preferring the wind- 
ward passage, if it could have been effected. The Gulf of 
Florida has for some time past been infested by a pirate 
called Captain Mitchell, who, by all accounts, seems to be 
of the very worst description. It is not long ago, since, 
in company with another vessel of his own stamp, he 
landed on the small settlement of St. Andrews, plundered 
it completely, and on his departure carried off the go- 
vernor, whom he kept on board for more than fourteen 
days, and then hung him at the yard-arm out of mere 
wanton devilry ; and indeed he is said to show no more 
mercy to any of his prisoners than he did to the poor 
governor. His companion has been captured and brought 
into Kingston, and the conquering vessel is gone in search 
of Captain Mitchell. If it does not fall in with him, and 
we do, | fear that we shall stand but a bad chance; for 
he has one hundred men on board according to report, 
while we have not above thirty. However, the captain 
has harangued them, represented the necessity of their 
fighting if attacked, as Captain Mitchell is known to spare 
no one, high or low, and has engaged to give every man 
five guineas apiece, if a gun should be fired. The sailors 
promise bravery; whether their promises will prove to be 
pie-crust, we must leave to be decided by time and Captain 
Mitchell. In the mean while, every sail that appears on 
the horizon is concluded to be this terrible pirate, and 
every thing is immediately put in readiness for action. 

Aprit 4. 
This day we passed the Caymana islands ; but owing 
to our having always either a contrary wind, or no wind 
at all, it was not till the 12th that Cuba was Visible, nor 
till the 14th that we reached Cape Florida. 

Aprit 15. 
At noon this day we found ourselves once mare sailing 
on the Atlantic, and bade farewell to the Gulf of Florida 
without having heard any news of the dreaded Commo- 
dore Mitchell. The narrow and dangerous part of this 
Gulf is about two hundred miles in length, and fifty in 
breadth, bordered on one side by the coast of Florida, 
and on the other, first by Cuba, and then by the Bahama 
Islands, of which the Manilla reef forms the extremity, 
and which reef also terminates the Gulf. But on both 
sides of these two hundred miles, at the distance of about 
four or five miles from the main land, there extends a reet 





Her swimming eyes—her bosom’s swell— 
The debt she owes you, these must pay it. 





which renders the navigation extremely dangerous. The 
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reef is broken at intervals by large inlets ; and the sudden 
and violent squalls of wind to which the Gulf is subject, 
so frequently drive vessels into these perilous openings, 
that it is worth the while of many of the poorer inhabit- 
ants of Florida to establish their habitations within the 
reef, and devote themselves and thcir small vessels entire- 
ly to the occupation of assisting vessels in distress. They 
are known by the general name of “ wreckers,” and are 
allowed a certain salvage upon such ships as they may 
rescue. As a proof of the violence of the gales which are 
occasionally experienced in this Gulf, our captain, about 
nine years ago,.saw the wind suddenly take a vessel, 
(which had unwisely suffered her canvass to stand, while 
the rest of the ships under convoy had taken theirs down,) 
and turn her completely over, the sails in the water and 
the keel uppermost. It happened about four o'clock in the 
afternoon ; the captain and the passengers were at dinner 
in the cabin ; but as she went over very leisurely, they and 
the crew had time allowed them to escape out of the win- 
dows and port-holes, and sustain themselves upon the rig- 
ging, till boats from the ships near them could arrive to 
take them off. As she filled, she gradually sunk, and in 
a quarter of an hour she had disappeared totally. 


Aprit 17. 


THE FLYING FISH. 


Bright ocean-bird, alike who sharing 

Both elements, could sport the air in, 

Or swim the sea, your winged fins wearing 
The rainbow’s hues, 

Your fate this day full long shall bear in 
Her mind the muse. 

In vain for you had nature blended 

Two regions, and your powers extended ; 

Now high you rose, now low descended ; 
But folly marred 

Those gifts, the bounteous dame intended 
To prove your guard. 

A flying fish, could bounds include her ? 

She winged the deep, if birds pursued her ; 

She swam the sky, if dolphins viewed her ; 
But now what wish 

‘Tempts you to watch yon bright deluder, 
Unthinking fish ? 


Alas !—a fly above you viewing, 

Gay tints his gilded wings imbuing, 

You mount ; and ah! too far pursuing, 
At fancy’s call, 

Heedless you strike the sails, where ruin 
Awaits your fall. 


Your fins, too dry, no longer play you, 

And soon those fins no more upstay you ; 

You drop: and now on deck survey you 
Jack, Tom, and Bill, 

Who up may take, and down may lay you, 
As suits their will. 

Oh! list my tale, fair maids of Britain! 

This subject fain I'd try my wit on, 

And show the rock you’re apt to split on: 
Then cry not—* Pish !”’— 

You're all (I'm glad the thought I hit on) 
Just flying fish ! 

Beauty, does nature’s hand bestow it ? 

It swells your pride, and plain you show it; 

Though wealthy cit, and airy poet 
Your charms pursue, 

Church—physic—law— you're fair, you know it, 
You'll none, not you! 

Age looks too dry, and youth too blooming : 

The scholar's face there’s too much gloom in ; 

This man’s too dull, that too presuming ; 
His mouth’s too wide !— 

For mending, Lord! you think there's room in 
The best when tried. 


In each you find some fault to snarl at, 
And wilful seek the sun by starlight; 
Till some gay glittering rogue in scarlet, 
Who lures the eye, 
Dazzles poor miss, and then the varlet 
Pretends to fly. 
His flight has piqued, his glitter caught her; 
And soon her mammy’s darling daughter, 
Whose eyes have made such mighty slaughter, 
Charm’d by a fop, 
Is fairly hit *twixt wind and water, 
And, miss! you drop! 
Then certain fate of fallen lasses, 
When short-lived bliss more frail than glass is, 


To eyes of all degrees and classes 
Exposed you stand, 
. And soon your beauty circling passes 
From hand to hand. 


In vain your flattering charms display you ; 

From home and parents far away, you 

See former friends with scorn survey you ; 
While fools and brutes 

May take you up, or down may lay you, 
As humour suits. 

Oh! mark, dear girls, the moral story 

Of one, who breathes but to adore ye! 

Let no rash action mar your glory ; 
But when you wish 

To catch some coxcomb, place before ye 
The flying fish. 


Aprit 20. 

Two or three years ago, our captain, while his vessel 
was lying in Black River Bay, for the purpose of loading, 
was informed by his sailors, that their beef and other pro- 
visions frequently disappeared in a very unaccountable 
manner. However, by setting a strict watch during the 
night, he soon managed to clear up the mystery: and a 
negro, who had made his escape from the workhouse, and 
concealed himself on board among the bags of cotton, 
was found to be the thief. He was sent back to the work- 
house, of which the chain was still about his neck. But 
another negro had better luck in a similar attempt on 
board of a different vessel. He contrived to secrete him- 
self in the lower part of it, where the sugar hogsheads 
are stored, unknown to any one. As soon as the cargo 
was completed, the planks above it were caulked down, 
and raised no more till their ship reached Liverpool : 
when, to the universal astonishment, upon opening the 
hold, out walked Mungo, in a wretched condition to be 
sure, but still at least alive, and a freeman in Great 
Britain. During his painful voyage, he had subsisted 
entirely upon sugar, of which he had consumed nearly 
an hogshead; how he managed for water I could not 
learn, nor can imagine. 

Aprit 23. 

The old steward, this morning, told one of the sailors, 
who complained of being ill, that he would get well as 
soon as he should reach England, and could have plenty 
of vegetables ; “ for,” he said, “the man had only got a 
stomachick complaint ; nothing but just scurvy !” 

Apri 24. 

Sea Terms.—The sheets, a term for various ropes; the 
halyards, ropes which extend the top-sails; the painter, 
the rope which fastens the boat to the vessel’; the eight 
points of the compass, south, south and by east, south. 
south east, south east and by east, south-east, east south 
and by east, east south east, east and by south east. The 
knowledge of these points is termed “ knowing how to 
box the compass.” 

Arrit 27, 

Many years ago, a new species of grass was imported 
into Jamaica, by Mr. Vassal, (to whom an estate near my 
own then belonged,) as he said “ for the purpose of feed- 
ing his pigs and his book-keepers.” Its seeds being soon 
scattered about by the birds, it has taken possession of the 
cane-pieces, whence to eradicate it is an utter impossi- 
bility, the roots being as strong as those of ginger, and 
insinuating themselves under ground to a great extent ; 
so that the only means of preventing it from entirely 
choking up the canes, is plucking it out with the hand, 
which is obliged to be done frequently, and has increased 
the labour of the plantation at Jeast one third. This 
nuisance, which is called “ Vassal’s grass,” from its ori- 
ginal introducer, has now completely over-run the parish 
of Westmoreland, has begun to show itself in the neigh- 
bouring parishes, and probably in time will get a footing 
throughout the island. St. Thomas's in the East has been 
inoculated with another self-inflicted plague, under the 
name of “ the rifle-ant,” which was imported for the pur- 
pose of eating up the ants of the country ; and so to be 
sure they did, but into the bargain they eat up every thing 
else which came in their way, a practice in which they 
persist to this hour ; so that it may be doubted whether 
in Jamaica most execrations are bestowed in the course 
of the day upon Vassal’s grass, the rifle-ants, Sir Charles 
Price’s rats, or the reporter of the African Society ; only 
that the maledictions uttered against the three first are 
necessarily local, while the reporter of the African So- 
ciety comes in for curses from all quarters. 

Aprit 30. (Tuesday.) 

A whole calendar month has elapsed since our quitting 
Jamaica, during which the wind has been favourable for 
something less than four-and-twenty hours; either it has 
blown precisely from the point on which we wanted to 





sail, or has been so faint, that we scarcely made one knot 
an hour. However, on ‘Fuesday last, fmding ourselves in 
the latitude of the “still-vexed Bermoothes,” YY way of 
variety, a sudden squall carried away both our lower 
stunsails in the morning ; and at nine in the evening there 
came on a gale of wind truly tremendous. The shi 
pitched and rolled every minute, as if she had bea 
the point of overturning ; the hen-coops floated about the 
deck, and many of the poultry were found drowned jn 
them next morning. Just as the last dead-light was 
putting up, the sea embraced the opportunity of the win. 
dow being open, to whip itself through, and half filled 
the after-cabin with water; and in half an honr more, 
mountain of waves broke over the vessel, and pouri 
itself through the sky-light, paid the same compliment 
to the fore-cabin, with which it had already honoured the 
after one. About four in the morning the storm aba 
and then we relapsed into our good old jog-trot pace of g 
knot an hour. Our passengers consist of a Mrs. Walker 
with her two children, and a sick surgeon of the name 
of Ashman. 

May 5. (Sunday.) 

We continue to proceed at such a tortoise-pace, that it 
has been thought advisable to put the crew upon anal 
lowance of water. 

May 7. 


A nagro song.— Me take my cutacoo, (i. e. a basket 
made of matting,) and follow him to Lucea, and all for 
love of my bonny man-O.—My bonny man come home, 
come home! Doctor no do you good. When neger fill 
into neger hands, buckra doctor no do him good more, 
Come home, my gold ring, come home!” This is the 
song of a wife, whose husband had been Obeahed 
another woman, in consequence of his rejecting her a 
vances. A negro riddle: Pretty Miss Nancy was going 
to market, and she tore her fine yellow gown, and there 
was not a tailor in all the town who could mend it again” 
This is a ripe plantain with a broken skin. The negroes 
are also very fond of what they call Nancy stories, part 
of which is related, and part sung. The heroine of one 
of them is an old woman named Mamma Luna, who 
having left a pot boiling in her hut, found it robbed on 
her return. Her suspicions were divided between two 
children whom she found at play near her door, and some 
negroes who had passed that way to market. The child. 
ren denied the theft positively. It was necessary for the 
negroes, in order to reach their own estate, to wade 
through’a river at that time almost dry ; and on their re. 
turn, Mammy Luna (who it should seem, was not with 
out some skill in witchcraft) warned them to take care 
in venturing across the stream, for that the water would 
infallibly rise and carry away the person who had stolen 
the contents of her pot; but if the thief would but confess 
the offence, she engaged that no harin should happen, 38 
she only wanted to exculpate the innocent, and not to 
punish the guilty. One and all denied the charge, and 
several crossed the river without fear or danger ; but upon 
the approach of a belly-woman to the bank, she was ob- 
served to hesitate. “ My neger, my neger,” said Mammy 
Luna, “why you stop? me tink, you savee well who 
thief me?” This accusation spirited up the woman, who 
instantly marched into the river, singing as she went 
(and the woman’s part is always chanted frequently ia 
chorus, which. the negroes call, “taking up the sing.”) 
“ If da me eat Mammy Luna’s pease-O, 
Drowny me water, drowny, drowny ‘” 
“ My neger, my neger,” cried the old woman, “ me sure 
now you the thief! me see the water wet you feet 
Come back, my neger, come back.” Still on went the 
woman, and still continued her song of 


“If da me eat Mammy Luna’s pease, &c.” 


“ My neger, my neger,” repeated Mammy Luna, “me 
no want to punish you; my pot smell good, and you belly. 
woman. Come back, my neger, come back ; me see now 
water above your knee!” But the woman was obstinate; 
she continued to sing and to advance, till she reached the 
middle of the river’s bed, when down came a tremendous 
flood, swept her away, and she never was heard of more; 
while Mammy Luna warned the other negroes never 10 
take the property of another ; always to tell the trath; 
and, at least, if they should be betrayed into telling a lie 
not to persist in it, otherwise they must expect to pe 
like their companion. Observe, that a moral is always 
an indispensable part of a Nancy story. Another 1s # 
follows :—-“ Two sisters had always lived together on 
best terms ; but on the death of one of them, the other 
treated very harshly alittle niece, who had been pe 
her care, and made her a common drudge to herself and 





her daughter. One day the child having broken a water: 
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jog, was turned out of the house, and ordered not fo re- 
turn till she could bring back as good a one. As she was 
ing along, weeping, she came to a large cotton-tree, 
under which was sitting an old woman without a head. 
| suppose this unexpected sight made her gaze rather too 
earnestly, for the old woman immediately enquired— 
‘Well, my piccaniny, what you see?” ‘Oh, mammy,’ an- 
swered the girl, ‘me nosee nothing.’ ‘Good child!’ said 
in the old woman ; ‘ and good will come to you.’ Not 
far distant was a Cocoa-tree; and here was another old 
woman, without any more head than the former one. The 
game question wag asked her, and she failed not to give 
the same answer which had already met with so good a 
ion. Still she travelled forwards, and began to feel 

faint through want of food, when, under a mahogany tree, 
she not only saw a third old womun, but one who, to her 
reat satisfaction, had got a head between her shoulders. 
Bie stopped, and made her best courtesy—t How day, 
ie?’ ‘How day, my piccaniny; what matter, you 

no look well?’ ‘Grannie, me lilly hungry.’ * My picca- 
niny, you see that hut, there’s rice in the pot, take it, and 
am-yamme; but if np see one black puss, mind you give 

im him share.’ The child hastened to profit by the per- 
mission; the ‘one black puss’ failed not to make its ap- 
ce, and was served first to its portion of rice, after 

which it departed ; and the child had but just finished her 
meal, when the mistress of the hut entered, and told her 
that she might help herself to three eggs out of the fowl- 
house, but that she must not take any of the dalking ones: 
perhaps, too, she might find the black puss there, also; 
but if she did, she was to take no notice of her. Un- 
luckily all the eggs seemed to be as fond of talking as it 
they had been so many old maids; and the moment that 
the child entered the fow]-house, there was a cry of ‘ Take 
me! Take me!” from all quarters. However she was 
punctual in her obedience ; and although the conversable 
eggs were remarkably fine and large, she searched about 
till at length she had collected three little dirty-looking 
eggs, that had not a word to say for themselves. The old 
woman now dismissed her guest, bidding her to return 
home without fear ; but not to forget to break one of the 
eggs under each of the three trees near which she had 
seen an old woman that morning. The first egg produced 
a water-jug exactly similar to that which she had broken ; 
out of the second came a whole large sugar estate; and 
out of the third a splendid equipage, in which she returned 
to her aunt, delivered up.the jug, related that an old wo- 
man in a red docker (i. e. petticoat) had made her a great 
lady, and then departed in triumph to her sugar estate. 
Stung by envy, the aunt lost no time in sending her own 
daughter to search for the same good fortune which had 
befallen her cousin. She found the cotton-tree and the 
headless old woman, and ‘had the same question addressed 
toher : but instead of returning the same answer— What 
me see ?”’ said she; “ me see one old woman without him 
head!" Now this reply was doubly offensive ; it was rudg, 
because it reminded the old lady of what might certainly 
be considered as a personal defect ; and it was dangerous, 
as, if such a circumstance were to come to the ears of the 
buckras, it might bring her into trouble, women being 
seldom known to walk and talk without their heads, in- 
deed, if ever, except by the assistance of Obeah. ‘ Bad 
child!’ cried the old woman; ‘bad child! and bad will 
come to you!’ Matters were no better managed near the 
cocoa-tree ; and even when she reached the mahogany, 
although she saw that the old woman had not only got 
her head on, but had a red docker besides, she could not 
prevail on herself to say more than a short ‘ How day ?” 
without calling her ‘grannie.’ [Among negroes it is al- 
Most tantamount to an affront to address by the name, 
without affixing some term of relationship, such as ‘ gran- 
nie,’ or ‘ uncle,’ or ‘cousin.’. My Cornwall boy, George, 
told me one day, that ‘Uncle Sully wanted to speak to 
massa.’ ‘Why, is Sully your uncle, George?’ ‘No, 
massa ; me only call him so for honour.’] However, she 
received the permission to eat rice at the cottage, coupled 
with the injunction of giving a share to the black puss; 
an injunction, however, which she totally disregarded, 
although she scrupled not to assure her hostess that she 
had suffered puss to eat till she could eat no more. The 
old lady in the red petticoat seemed to swallow the lie 
very glibly, and despatched the girl to the fow]-house for 
ree eggs, as she had before done ‘her cousin ; but having 
been cautioned against taking the talking eggs, she con- 
ceived that these must needs be the most valuable ; and, 
therefore, made a point of selecting those three which 
seemed to be the greatest gossips of the whole poultry 
yard. ' Then, lest their chattering should betray her dis- 
obedience, she thought it best not to return into the hut, 
and, accordingly, set forward on her return home; but 





osity induced her to break one of the eggs. To her in- 
finite disappointment it proved to be empty ; and she soon 
found cause to wish that the second had been empty too; 
for, on her dashing it against the ground, out came an 
enormous yellow snake, which flew at her with dreadful 
hissings. Away ran the girl; a fallen bamboo lay in her 
path ; she stumbled over it, and fell. In her fall the third 
egg was broken ; and the old woman without the head 
immediately popping out of it, told her, that if she had 
treated her as civilly, and had adhered us closely to the 
truth as her cousin had done, she would have obtained 
the same good fortune; but that as she had shown her 
nothing but rudeness, and told her nothing but lies, she 
must be contented to carry nothing: home but the empty 
egg-shells. The old woman then jumped upon the yellow 
snake, galloped away with incredible speed, and never 
showed her red docker in that part of the island any 
more.” 
Apri 8. 
At breakfast the captain was explaining to me the dan- 
gerous consequences of breaking the wheel-rope: two 
hours afterwards the wheel-rope broke, and round swung 
the vessel. However, as the accident fortunately took 
place in the day time, and when the sca was perfectly 
calm, it was speedily remedied: but this was “ talking 
of the devil and his imps” with a vengeance. 
Apri 10. 

During the early part of my outward-bound voyage I 
was extremely affticred with sea-sickness; and between 
eight o’clock un a Monday morning, and twelve on the 
following Thursday, I actually brought up almost a 
thousand lines, with rhymes at the end of them. [lay- 
ing nothing better to do at present, I may as well copy 
them into this book. Composed with such speed, and 
under such circumstances, I take it for granted that the 
verses cannot be very good; but let them be ever so bad 
I defy any one to be more sick while reading them than 
the author himself was while writing them. This strange 
story was found by me in an old Italian book, called “ Il 
Palagio degli Incanti,” in which it was related as a fact, 
and stated to be taken from the “ Annals of Portugal,” 
an historical work. I will not vouch for the truth of it 
myself; and, at all events, I earnestly request that no 
person who may read these verses will ask me “ who the 
hero rea!ly was ?” If he does, I shall only return the same 
answer which the lady gave her husband when, being on 
the point of shipwreck, he requested her to tell him 
whether she had really ever wronged his‘bed? “My 
dear,” said she, “sink or swim, that secret shall go to 
the grave with me.” 


THE ISLE OF DEVILS. 
A METRICAL TALE. 


“ Should I report this now, would they believe me? 
If I should say, I saw such islanders, 
Who, though they were of monstrous shape, yet, note, 
Their manners were more gentle-kind, than of 
Our human generation you shail find 
Many; nay, almost any !”’— 


I. 


Srgep, Halcyon, speed, and here construct thy nest: 
Brood on these waves, and charm the winds to rest! 
No wave should dare to rage, no wind to roar, 

Till lands yon blooming maid on Lisbon’s shore. 
That maid as Venus fair and chaste is she, 

When first to dazzled sky and glorying sea 

The bursting conch love’s new-born queen exposed, 
The fairest pearl that ever shell inclosed. 

While love’s fantastic hand had joyed to braid 
Her locks with weeds and shells like some sea-maid, 
High seated at the stern was Irza seen, 

And seemed to rule the tide, as ocean’s queen. 

Smooth sailed the bark; the sun shone clear and bright; 
The glittering billows danced along in light ; 

While Irza, free from fear, from sorrow free, 

Bright as the sun, and buoyant as the sea, 

Bade o’er the lute her flying fingers move, 

And sang a Spanish lay of Moorish love. 


Tempest, Act 3. 


ZAYDE AND ZAYDA. 
(From Las Guerras Civiles de Granada.) 


- Lo! beneath yon haughty towers, 
Where the young and gallant Zayde 
Fondly chides the lingering hours, 
Till they bring his lovely maid. 
Evening shades are gathering round him; 
Doubting fear his heart alarms ; 
But nor doubt nor fear can wound him, 





If he views his lady’s charms. 





she had not yet reached the mahogany tree, when curi- 


Hark! the window softly telling, 

Zayda comes to bless his sight; 
Bright as sun-beams clouds dispelling, 
Mild as Cynthia’s trembling light. 

“ Dearest, say, to what I’m fated !” 
Cried the Moor, as near he drew: 
“Is the tale my page related, 
Loveliest lady, is it true? 
“To an ancient lord thy beauty 
Does thy tyrant father doom ? 
Mast iny love, the slave of duty, 
Waste in age’s arms her bloom? 
“If my lot be still to languish, 
Thine, another’s bride to be, 
Let thy lips pronounce my anguish ; 
*T will be bliss to die by thee!” 
Rising sighs her grief discover ; 
Fast her tears, while speaking, pour— 
“ Zayde, my Zayde, our loves are over! 
Zayde, my Zayde, we meet no more! 
“ Allah knows, I cherished dearly, 
Fondest hopes of being thine! 
Allah knows, I grieve sincerely, 
When I those fond hopes resign ! 
“* May some lady, happier, fairer, 
Blest with every charm and grace, 
Whose kind friends would grieve to tear her 
From all comfort, fill my place : 
“ May all pleasures greet your bridal! 
May she give you heart for heart! 
Never be she from her idol 
Forced, as I am now, to part!” 
“ Rumour did not then deceive me!” 
Wild the Moor in anguish cries : 
“ Then ’tis true! for wealth you leave me! 
Wealth has charms for Zayda’s eyes! 


“ Blind to beauty, cold to pleasure, 
Ozmyn shall my hopes destroy ! 
Yes; though worthless such a treasure, 
He shall Zayda’s charms enjoy! 
“Fare thee well! so soon to sever 
Little thought I, when you said, 
‘ Thine it is, and thine for ever, 
‘Shall be Zayda’s heart, my Zayde!” 


II. 


Scarce moved the zephyr’s wings, while breathed the 
song, 

And waves in silence bore the bark along. 
’*T was Irza sang! Rosalvo at her side 
Gazed on his cherub-love, his destined bride, 
Felt at each look his soul in softness melt, 
Nor wished to feel more bliss than then he felt. 
’Gainst the high mast, intent on book and beads, 
A reverend abbot leans, and prays, and reads: 
Yet oft with secret glance the pair surveys, 
Marks how she looks, and listens what he says. 
An idle task! The terms which speak their love 
Had served for prayer, and passed unblamed above. 
He finds each tender phrase so free from harm, 
So pure each thought, each look so chaste though warm, 
Still to his book and beads he turns again, 
Pleased to have found his guardian care so vain; 
While oft a blush of shame his pale cheek wears, 
To find his thoughts so much less pure than theirs. 

Oh! they were pure! pure as the moon, whose ray 
Loves on the shrines of virgin-saints to play ; 
Pure as the falling snow, ere yet its shower 
Bends with its weight its own pale fragile flower. 
Not fourteen years were Irza’s; nay, ’tis true, 
Most maids at twelve know more than Irza knew: 
And scarce two more had spread with silken down 
Her youthful cousin’s cheek of glowing brown, 
His tutor sage (in fact, not show, a saint) 
Had kept his heart and mind secure from taint. 
In liberal arts, in healthful manly sports. 
In studies fit for councils, camps, and courts, 
His moments found their full and best employ, 
Nor left one leisure hour for guilty joy. 
Since her blue dove-like eyes six springs had scen, 
Immured in cloistered shades had Irza been, 
From duties done her sole delight deriven, 
And her sole care to please the queen of heaven. 
None e’er approached her, save the pure and good: 
Her promised spouse ; that monk who near them stood ; 
Her viceroy uncle, and some guardian nun, 
Were all she e’er had seen by moon or sun. 
No amorous forms, by wanton art designed, 
Had e’er inflamed her blood, or stained her mind : 
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No hint in books, no coarse or doubtful phrase 
E’er bade her curious thought explore the maze; 
No glowing dream by memory’s pencil drawn 
Had e’er profaned her sleep, and made her blush at dawn. 
With flowers she decked the virgin mother’s shrine, 
Nor guessed a wonder made that name divine. 

The very love, which lent her looks such fire, 

Ne’er raised one blameful thought, nor loose desire ; 
Like streams of gold, which in alembic roll, 

The flames she suffered but refined her soul; 

Made it more free from stain, more light from dross, 
With brighter lustre, and with softer gloss. 

That, which she bore her bridegroom, well might claim 
A brother’s love, and bear a sister’s name: 

And e’en where now her lips in playful bliss 
Sealed on Rosalvo’s eyes a baliny kiss, 

Love’s highest, dearest grace she meant to show, 
Nor thought he more could ask, nor she bestow. 


III. 


From Goa’s precious sands to Lisbon’s shore, 
The viceroy’s countless wealth that vessel bore : 
In heaps there jewels lay of various dyes, 

Ingots of gold, and pearls of wondrous size ; 

And there (two gems worth all that Cortez won) 
He placed his angel niece and only son. 

Sebastian sought the Moors! With loyal zeal 
Rosalvo cased his youthful limbs in steel ; 

To die or conquer by his sovereign’s side 

He came; and with him came his destined bride. 
E’en now in Lisbon’s court for Irza’s hair 
Virgins the myrtle’s nuptial crown prepare, 

And Hymen waves his torch from Cintra’s towers, 
Hails the dull bark, and chides the slow-winged hours. 

Seldom in this bad world two hearts we see 
So blest, and meriting so blest to be ; 

Then, oh! ye winds, gently your pinions move, 
And speed in safety home the bark of love. 
Brood, Halcyon, brood: thy sea-spell chant again, 
And keep the mirror of the enchanted main, 
Where his white wing the exulting tropic dips, 
Calm as their hearts, and smiling as their lips, 

The charm prevails! Hushed are the waves and still; 
The expanded sails light favouring zephyrs fill, 
Wafting with motion scarce perceived; and now 
In rapture Irza from the vessel’s prow 
Gazed on an isle with verdure gay and bright, 

Which seemed (so green it shone in solar light) 

An emerald set in silver. Long her eyes 

Dwelt on its rocks; and “Oh! dear friend,” she cries, 
And clasps Rosalvo’s hand,—* admire with me 

Yon isle, which rising crowns the silent sea ! 

How bold those mossy cliffs, which guard the strand, 
Like spires, and domes, and towers in fairy-land! 

How green the plains! how balsam-fraught the breeze! 
How bend the golden fruit the loaded trees ; 

While, fluttering midst their boughs in joyful notes, 
Myriads of birds attune their warbling throats ! 

Blooms all the ground with flowers! and mark, oh! mark 
That giant palm, whose foliage broad and dark 

Plays on the sun-clad rock !—Beneath, a cave 

Spreads wide its sparry mouth: while loosely wave 

A thousand creepers, dyed with thousand stains, 
Whose wreaths enrich the trees, and clothe the plains. 
Dear friend, how blest, if passed my life could be 

In that fair isle, with God alone and thee, 

Far from the world, from man and fiend secure, 

No guilt to harm us, and no vice to lure! 

Bright round the virgin’s shrine would blush and bloom 
That world of flowers, which pour such rich perfume; 
And sweet yon caves repeat with mellowing swell 
Eve's closing hymn, when chimed the vesper-bell.” 

The pilot heard—*“ Oh! spring of life,” he cried, 

“ How bright and beauteous seems the world untried ! 
I too, like you, in youth’s romantic bowers 

Dreamt not of wasps in fruit, nor thorns in flowers ; 
And when on banks of sand the sunbeams shone, 

I deemed each sparkling flint a precious stone. 

Ah! noble lady, learn, that isle so fair, 

The fields all roses, and all balm the air, 

That isle is one, where every leaf’s a spell, 

Where no good thing e’er dwelt, nor e’er shall dwell. 
No fisher, forced from home by adverse breeze, 
Would slake his thirst from yon infernal trees : 

No shipwrecked sailor from the following waves 
Would seek a shelter in those haunted caves. 

There flock the damned! there Satan reigns, and revels! 
And thence yon isle is called ‘ The Isle of Devils!’ 
Nor think, on rumour’s faith this tale is given : 

Once, hot ia youthful blood, when hell nor heaven 


Holy St. Francis, guard thy votary well) 

In quest of water near that isle I drew: 

When, lo! such monstrous forms appalled my view, 
Such shrieks I heard, sounds all so strange and dread, 
That from the strand with shuddering haste I fled, 
Plied as for life my oars, nor backward bent my head. 
And though since then hath flown full many a year, 
Still sinks my heart, still shake my limbs with fear, 
Soon as yon awful island meets mine eye ! 

Cross we our breasts! say, ‘ Ave!’ and pass by !” 


IV. 


The isle is past. And still in tranquil pride 
Bears the rich bark its treasures o’er the tide. 
And now the sun, ere yet his lamp he shrouds, 
Stains the pure western sky with crimson clouds: 
Now from the sea’s last verge he sheds his rays, 
And sinks triumphant in a golden blaze. 
Still o’er the heavens reflected splendours flow, 
Which make the world of waters gleam and glow: 
Wide and more wide each billow shines more bright, 
Till all the empurpled ocean floats in light. 
Soon as fair Irza marked the evening’s close, 
Grave from her seat the young enthusiast rose, 
Told o’er her beads, and when the string was said, 
“ Ave Maria!” sang the enraptured maid; 
Her look so humble, so devout her air, 
Each worldly wish appeared so lost in prayer, 
All felt, no thought could to her mind be near, 
That man her form could see, her voice could hear ; 
Hushed all the ship !—Each sailor checked his glee, 
Clasped his hard hands, and bent his trembling knee; 
And each (as rose that soft mysterious strain, 
Best help in trouble, and sweet balm in pain) 
Gazed on the maid with mingled awe and fear, 
Damp on his cheek perceived the unwonted tear, 
Then raised to Heaven his eyes in earnest prayer, 
And half believed himself already there. 
Low too Rosalvo knelt, nor knew, if now 
For Mary’s grace, or Irza’s, rose his vow. 
Scarce e’en the monk forbore to kneel; his child 
Fondly he viewed, and sweetly, gravely smiled, 
And blessed that God, as swelled each melting note, 
Who gave such heavenly powers to human throat! 
Melodious strains, oh! speed your flight above 
On Neptune’s wings, and reach the ear of love! 
Oh! spread thy starry robe, celestial queen, 
(For much thine aid she needs!) from ills to screen 
Thy virgin-votaress !—Silence holds the deep, 
And e’en the helmsman’s eyes are sealed by sleep: 
Yet mark yon gathering clouds !—the moon is fled !— 
Mark too that deathlike stillness, deep and dread! 
And hark !—from yon black cloud an awful voice 
Pours the wild chant, and bids the winds rejoice ! 


SONG OF THE TEMPEST-FIEND. 


I marked her !—the pennants, how gaily they streamed ! 
How well was she armed for resistance ! 

The waves that sustained her, how brightly they beamed 
In the sun’s setting rays, and the sailors all seemed 

To fprget the storm-spirit’s existence. 

But I marked her !—and now from the clouds I descend! 
My spells to the billows I mutter ! 

I clap my black pinions! my wand I extend, 

In darkness the sky and the ocean to blend, 

And the winds mark the charms which I utter. 

Now more and more rapid in eddies I whirl, 

In my voice while the thunder-clap rumbles : 

And now the white mountainous waves, as they curl, 

I joy o’er the deck of the vessel to hurl, 

And laugh, as she tosses and tumbles. 


The crew is alarmed; but the tempest prevails, 

No care from my furv delivers! 

Ere there’s time for their furling the canvass, the sails 

From the top to the bottom I split with my nails, 

And they stream in the blast, rent in shivers. 

The sky and the ocean, fierce battle they wage ; 

The elements all are in action ! 

No sailor the storm longer hopes to assuage ; 

What clamours, what hurry, what oaths, and what rage! 

Oh, brave! what despair, what distraction ! : 

Their heart-strings, they ache, while my ravage they 
view ; 

_ Each knee ’gainst its fellow is knocking! 

My eyes, darting lightnings to dazzle the crew, 

Burn and blaze; and those lightnings so forked and so 

blue 


Much claimed my thoughts, (the truth with shame I tell ; 


The morn to that vessel no succour shall bring ! 
Now high o’er the main-mast I hover ; 
Now I plunge from the sky to the deck with a spring, 
And I shatter the mast with one flap of my wing; ' 
It cracks! and it breaks! and goes ever! 
Hew away, gallant seamen! fatigue never dread; 
You shall all rest to-night from your labours! 
The ocean’s wide mantle shall o’er you be spread, 
The white bones of mariners pillow your head, 
And the whale and the shark be your neighbours, 
For I swoop from aloft, and I blaze, and I burn, 
While my spouts the salt billows are drinking; 
And I drive ’gainst the vessel, and beat down the stern, 
And pour ina flood, which shall never return, 
And all cry—* She’s sinking ! she’s sinking !"— 
The barge ?—well remembered !—'tis strong, and tly 
large, 2 
And will live in the billows’ commotion ; 
But now all my spouts from the clouds I discharge, 
And down goes the vessel, and down goes the barge! — 
Hurrah! I reign lord of the ocean ! 


How their shrieks rose in chorus! Now all is at rest 
The tempest‘no longer is brewing ! 

My dreams by the harm newly done will be blest, — 

So I'll sleep for a while on a thunder-cloud’s breast,.. 

Then rouse to hurl round me fresh ruin. 


. 
1 


V. 


Hushed is the storm: the heavens no longer frown; 
And o’er that spot, where late the bark went down, 
All bright and smiling flows the treacherous wave, 
Like sunshine playing on a new-made grave. 

Full rose the watery moon: it showed a plank, 

To which, all deadly pale, with tresscs dank, 

And robes of white, on which the sea had flung 
Loose wreaths of ocean-flowers, unconscious clung 

A fair frail form :—’twas Irza!—to the shgre 

Each following wave the virgin nearer bore ; 

And now the mountain surge o’erwhelmed the land, - 
Then flying left her on the wished-for strand. 

Soon hope and love of life her powers renew ; 
Swift tow’rds a cliff she speeds, which towers in view, 
Nor waits the wave’s return ; and now again 

Safe on the shore, and rescued from the main, 
Prostrate she falls, and thanks the Sire of life, 
Whose arm has snatched her from the billowy strife. 
That duty done, she rose, and gazed around: 
Mossed are rocks, and flowers bestrew the ground. 
Not distant far, a group of fragrant trees 

Bend with their golden fruit. The ocean-brecze 
Shakes a gigantic palm, which o’er a cave 

Its dark green foliage spreads, and wildly wave 
Their blooming wreaths, all starred with midnight dews, 
A thousand creeping plants of thousand hues. 

Then flashed the dreadful truth on Irza’s view! 
That cave—those treces—that giant palm she knew! 
Then from her lips for ever fled the smile : 

— Mother of God !” she shrieked, “the Demon.Isle !"— 
Long on.a broken crag she knelt, and prayed, 
And wearied every saint for strength and aid; 

Then speechless, heedless, senseless lay ; when, lo! 
Strange mutterings near her roused from torpid woe 
Her soul to fresh alarms. Her head she reared, 

And near her face an hideous face appeared ; 

But straight ’twas gone !—In trembling haste she rose, 
And saw a ring of monstrous dwarfs inclose 


Forms more grotesque to scare the tempted saint, 
Than here, as on they pressed in circling throng, 
With gnashing teeth seemed for her blood to long, 
And grinned, and glared, and gloated! Quicker grew 
Her breath! Death hemmed her round! As yet, ’tis tru 
Far off they kept; but soon, more daring grown, 
More near they hoya oft sharpening on some stone 
Their long crook’d claws; and still, as on they came 
They screeched and chattered; and their eyes of flamé, 
Twinkling and goggling, told, what pleasure grim 

*T would give to rack and rend her limb from limb: 
— Heaven take my soul!” she cried,—when, hark: 
moan, 

So full, so sad, so strange—not shriek—not groan— 
Something scarce earthly—breathed above her head— 
’*T was heard, and instant every imp was fled. is 
What was that sound? What pitying saint from high 
Had stooped to save her? Now to heaven her eye 
Grateful she raised. Almighty powers!—a form, 
Gigantic as the palm, black as the storm, 
All shagged with hair, wild,'strange in shape and sho% 





Make the darkness of midnight more shocking. 





Towercd on the loftiest cliff, and gazed below. 


« 





Her rugged couch. Not Teniers’ hand could paint © 
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On her he gazed, and gazed so fixed, so hard, 

Like knights of bronze some hero’s tomb who guard. 

Bright wreaths of scarlet plumes his temples crowned, 

And round his ankles, arms, and wrists, were wound 

Unnumbered glassy strings of crystals bright, 

Corals, and shells, and berries red and white. 

On her he gazed, and floods of sable fires 

Rolled his huge eyes, and spoke his fierce desires, 

‘As on his club, a torn-up lime, he leaned.— 

«Help, Heaven!” thought Irza, “ ’tis the master-fiend !” 
Not long he paused : he now with one quick bound 

from the cliff, and lighted on the ground. 

Back fled the maid in terror; but her fear 

Was needless. Humbly, slowly crept he near, 

Then kissed the earth, his club before her laid, 





And sinking, prays she never more may rise. 


And of his neck her footstool would have made: 

But from his touch she shrank. He raised his head, 
‘And saw her limbs convulsed, her face all dread, 
“And felt the cause his presence ! Sad and slow 

He rose, resumed his club, and turn’d to go. 

eproachful was his look, but still ’twas kind ; 

He climb’d the rock, but oft he gazed behind ; 

He reach’d the cave; one look below he threw; 
Plaintive again he moan’d, and with slow steps withdrew. 

She is alone ; she breathes again !—Fly, fly !— 
Ah! wretched girl, too late! with frenzied eye, 
(Scarce gone the master-fiend) his imps she sees, 

Pour from the rocks, and drop from all the trees, 
With yell, and squeak, and many a horrid sound, 

And form a living fence to hedge her round : 

—* Now then,” she cried, “all’s over !—oh! farewell, 
Farewell, Rosalvo!” On her knee she fell, 

And told her beads with trembling hands. Yet’still 
On came the throng ; and soon, with wanton skill, 
(Lured by its coral glow and cross of gold,) 

One snatch’d her chaplet, nor forsook his hold, 
Though hard she struggled: while more bold, more fierce 
Another seized her arm, and dared to pierce 
With his sharp teeth its snow. The pure blood stream’d 
Fast from the wound, and loud the virgin scream’d ; 
And straight again was heard that sad strange moan, 
And instant all the dwarfs again were flown. 

Scarce conscious that she lived, scarce knowing why, 
Half grieved, half grateful, Irza raised her eyes 
Still on the rock (nor dared he down to spring) 
Dark and majestic stood the demon-king ; 

Then lowly knelt, and raised his arm to wave 

An orange bough, and court her to his cave. 

Lost are her friends; no help, no hope is nigh; 
What can she do, and whither ;can she fly ? 

To him already twice her life she owes, 

And but his presence now restrains her foes. 

On wings of flame the sun had left the main ; 
And peeping from the trees, the imps tuo plain 
Shot darts of rage from their green orbs of sight : 
She heard their gibberings, and she mark’d their spite ; 
And, while they eyed her form, their care she saw 
To grind their teeth, and whet each cruel claw. 
Demons alike, the monarch-demon’s breast 

Appear’d least fiefce; of ills she chose the best, 
Sought, where profaned her coral rosary lay, 

Then slowly mounted where he show’d the way. 

Cautious he led her tow’rds his lone abode, 

And clear’d each stone that might impede her road. 
With pain she trod: she reach’d the cave ; but there 
No more their weight her wearied limbs could bear. 
Exhausted, fainting, anguish, terror, thirst, 

Fatigue o’erpower’d her frame: her heart must burst, 
Her eyes grow dim! Sunk on the rock she lies, 


VI. 


Long in this deathlike swoon she lay : at length 
Exhausted nature show’d forth all its strength, 
And call’d her back to life. Her opening eyes 
Peheld a grotto vast in depth and size, 
Whose high straight sides forbade all hopes of flight : 
The fractured roof gave ample space for light, 
Through which in gorgeous guise the day-star shone 
On many a lucid shell and brilliant stone. 
Through pendent spars,and crystals as it falls, 
Each beam with rainbow hues adorns the walls, 
Gilds all the roof, emblazés all the ground, 
And scatters light, and warmth, and splendour round. 
Gently on pillowing furs reposed her head ; 
With many a verdant rush her couch was spread ; 
A gourd with blushing fruits was near her placed, 
Whose scent and colour woo'd alike her taste ; 


(Ah, now a maid no more!) distracted, said, 

And wrung her hands. Those words she scarce could say ; 
Yet would have pray’d, but fear’d ’t was sin to pray ! 
That only veil which ne’er admits a stain, 

The veil of ignorance, was rent in twain: 

In spite of virtue, cloisters, horror, youth, 

She knows, and feels, and shudders at the truth. 

That night accursed !—In death-like swoon she slept— 
Then near her couch if that dark demon crept— 

Oh! where was then her guardian angel’s aid ? 

And would not heavenly Mary save her maid? 
Deprived of sense—betray’d by place and time— 

Then was she doom’d to share the unconscious crime ? 
Debased, deflower’d, and stamp’d a wretch for life, 

A monster’s mother, and a demon’s wife ? 


How then she beats her breast, how rends her hair, 
And bids, with golden ringlets scatter’d round, 
Stream all the air, and glitter all the ground! 
Sighs, sobs, and shrieks the place of words supply ; 
And still she mourns to live, and prays to die, 

Till heart denies to groan, and eyes to flow; 

And round her strewn there bloom’d unnumter’d flowers; |Then, on her couch of rushes sinking low, 


One only object chill’d her blood with fear: 

Far off removed, (but still, alas ! too near,) 

Scarce breathing, lest a breath her sleep might break, 

There stood the fiend, anid watch’d to sce her wake. 
In sooth, if credit outward show might crave, 

Than Irza, ne’er had nymph an humbler slave. 

He watched her every glance; her frown he fear’d ; 

And if his pains to meet her wish appear’d, 

All pains seem’d far o’er-paid, all cares appeased, 

And so she found but pleasure, he was pleased. 

One power he claim’d, but claim’d that power alone: 

Still, when he left her side, a mass of stone 

Barv’d up the grotto, nor allow’d her feet 

To pass the limits of her bright retreat. 

But when in quest of food not forced to stray, 

In Irza’s sight he wore the livelong day, 

And show’d her living springs and noontide shades, 

Spice-breathing groves, and flower-enamel’d glades. 

For her he still selects the sweetest roots, 

The coolest waters, and the loveliest fruits ; 

To deck her charms the softest furs he brings, 

And plucks their plumage from flamingo wings ; 

Bids blooming shrubs, to shade her, bend in bowers, 

And strews her couch with fragrant herbs and flowers ; 

While many an ivy-twisted grate restrains 

The splendid tenants of the etherial plains, 

Then, when she sought her lonesome grot at eve, 

And waved her hand, and warn’d him take his leave, 

Her will was his: he breathed his plaintive moan, 

Gazed one last look, then gently roll’d the stone. 

Perhaps, such constant care and worship paid, 

Mofe fit for angel than for mortal maid, 

At length had won her, with more grateful mind 

To view his gifts, and pay respect so kind; 

But, as her giant-jailer she esteem’d 

Some prince of subterraneous fire, she deem’d 

His favours snares, his presents only given 

To shake her faith, and steal her soul from heaven. 

Still then her loathing heart remain’d the same, 

Joy’d when he went, and shudder’d when he came ; 

And when to share his fruits by hunger press’d, 

Ever she bless’d them first, and cross’d her breast. 


VIL. 


Days creep—months roll—no change! nohope! and oh! 
Rosalvo lost, what hope can life bestow ! 

Death, only death, she feels, can end her woes ; 

Nor doubts death soon will bring that wish’d-for close ; 
For now her frame, her mind, confess disease ; 

Painful and faint she moves ; her tottering ‘knees 
Scarce bare her weight; and oft, by humour moved, 
Her sickening soul now loathes what late it loved. 

It comes! the moment comes! Her frame is reut 

By sharper pangs ; her nerves, too strongly bent, 
Seem on the point to break ; her forehead burns ; 

Her curdling blood is fire, is ice by turns ; 

Her heart-strings crack !—“ This hour is sure her last!’ 
Fainting she sinks, and hopes “ that hour is past!” 
Wake, Irza, wake to grief most strange and deep! 
Still must thou live, and only live to weep! 

Oh, lift thine aching head, thy languid eyes, 

And mark what hideous stranger near thee lies. 

“ Guard me, all blessed saints !”—A monster child 
Press’d her green couch ; and, as it grimly smiled, 

Its shaggy limbs, and eyes of sable fire, 

Betray’d the crime, and claim’d its hellish sire! 

* Lost! lost! My soul is lost !” the affrighted maid, 


Oh! at that thought her soul what passions tear ! 


What lifts her burning head? why opes her eye ? 
What makes her blood run back? A faint shrill ery! 
Too well, alas! that cry was understood : 

The monster pined for want, and claim’d its food. 

Then in her heart what rival passions strove ! 

How shrinks disgust, how yearns maternal love! 

Now to its life her feelings she prefers ; 

Now Nature wakes, and makes her own—“ ’T is hers !” 
Loathing its sight, she melts to hear its cries, 

And, while she yields the breast, averts her eyes. 

Not so the demon-sire: the child he raised, 

He kiss’d it—danced it—nursed it—knelt, and gazed, 
Till joyful tears gush’d forth, and dimm’d his sight : 
Scarce Irza’s self was view’d with more delight. 

He held it tow’rds her—horror seem’d to thrill 

Her frame. He sigh’d, and clasp’d it closer still. 
Once, and but once, his features wrath express’d : 

He saw her shudder, as it drain’d her breast: 

And, while reproach half mingled with his moan, 
Snatch’d it from hers, and press’d it to his own. 


VIII. 


Three months had pass’d; still lived the monster-brat: 
Its sire had sought the wood ; alone she sat : 

She sheds no tears—no tears are left to shed ; 
Unmoisten’d burn her eyes—her heart seems dead— 
Her form seems marble. Lo! from far the sound 

Of music steals, and fills the caves around. 

She starts!—scarce breathing—trembling ;—“ Oh! for 
wings !"— 

But hark! for nearer now the minstrel sings. 


SONG. 


When summer smiled on Goa’s bowers 
They seem’d so fair ; 

All light the skies, all bloom the flowers, 
All balm the air! 

The mock-bird swell’d his amorous lay, 
Soft, sweet, and clear ; 

And all was beautevus, all was gay, 
For she was near, 


But now the skies in vain are bright 
With Summer’s glow ; 

The pea-dove’s call to Love's delight 
Augments my woe ; 

And blushing roses vainly bloom ; 
Their charms are fied, 

And all is sadness, all is gloom, 
For she is dead! 


3. 
Now o’er thy head, my virgin love, 
Rolls Ocean’s wave ; 
But fond regret, in myrtle grove, 
Hath dug thy grave. 
Swect flowers, around her vacant urn 
Your wreaths I ’ll twine, 
And pray such flowers, ere Spring’s return, 
May garland minc! 


“He! he!’—That love-lorn dirge—that heavenly 
tongue— 

That air, she taught him; ’t was Rosalvo sung! 

Rosalvo, whom the waves, which wreck’d their bark, 

Had borne, like her, for purpose sad and dark, 

To that strange isle; though far remote the beach 

From Irza’s grot, which Fate ordain’d him reach; 

But now at length his curious search explores 

These rude and slippery crags and distant shores ; 

And while he treads his dangerous path, the strains 

Which Irza taught him soothe her lover’s pains. 

She hears his steps, and hears them soon more near ; 

And loud she cries—“ Rosalyo! Hear! oh, hear! 

’T is Irza calls!” and now more quick, more nigh, 

Down the steep rock she hears those footsteps fly. 

Again:she calls.) He comes! He searches round ; 

He secks the gate, and soon the gate is found. 

Alas! °t is found in vain! the marble guard 

Seem’d rooted as the rock, whose mouth it barr’d. 

Yet still, with labouring nerves, to move the stone 

He struggles. Now he stops; and, hark! A groan! 

But one; then all was hush’d! A sickening chill 

Seized Irza’s heart, and seem’d her veins to thrill. 

Fain had she call’d her youthful bridegroom’s name ; 

Her tongue Fear’s numbing fingers seem’d to lame. 

Footsteps!—more near they drew:—slow rolled the 

stone— 








Charming her sense with aromatic powers. 


Languid and lost she lies, in silent, senseless woe. 


The infernal jailer came, but came alone. 
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With anxious glance his eye explored the cell ; 

But when it fix’d on hers, abash’d it fell. 

He knelt, and seem’d to bear her frown. He bore 

His club. °T was splash’d with brains! ’twas wet with 

ore! 

She fear’ d—she guess’d—she rush’d—she ran—she flew— 

Nor dared the fiend her frantic course pursue. 

“ Rosalvo! speak! Rosalvo!” Shrill, yet sweet, 

She wakes the echoes. What obstructs her feet ? 

°T is he, the young, the good, the kind, the fair ! 

As some frail lily, which the passing share* 

Or wanton boy hath wounded, droops its head, 

Its whiteness wither’d, and its fragrance fled, 

Low lay the youth, and from his temple’s wound 

With precious streams bedew’d the ensanguin’d ground. 
Then reason fled its seat! She shrieks! she raves! 

And fills with hideous yells the ocean caves ; 

Rends her bright locks, and laughs to see them fly, 

And bids them seek Rosalvo in the sky. 

To dig his grave she fiercely ploughs the ground, 

Loud shrieks his name, nor feels the flints that wound 

Her bosom’s globes, and stain their snow with gore, 

As wild she dashes down, and beats in rage the floor. 

Now fail her strength, her spirits ; mute she sits, 

Silent and sad; then laughs and sings by fits. 

A statue now she seems, or one just dead, 

Her looks all gloom, her eyes two balls of lead : 

Then simply smiles, and chants, with idiot glee, 

“ Ave Maria! Benedicite !” 

Till, Nature’s powers revived by rest, again 

The fury passions riot in her brain, 

And all is rage, revenge, and helpless, hopeless pain. 


1X. 

Days, weeks, months pass. Time came with slow relief; 
But still at length it came. No more her grief 
Disturbs her brain: she knows “ that groan was his !” 
And fully fecls herself the wretch she is. 

She rises : towards the grotto’s mouth she goes, 

Nor dares the fiend her wandering steps oppose. 

She seeks the spot on which Rosalvo fell, 

On which he died! She knows that spot too well! 

But, lo! no corse was there! All smooth and green 

A velvet turf o’erstrewa with flowers was seen, 

And fenced with roses. “Oh! whose pions care 

Hath deck’d this grave? Hear, gracious Heaven, his 
prayer, 

When most he needs!” While thus in doubt she stands, 

She marks the fiend’s approach. His ebon hands 

Sustain’d a gourd of flowers of various hue ; 

He pour’d them, kiss’d the turf, and straight withdrew. 

Hither each morn his blooming gifts he bore, 
Smooth’d the green sod, and strew’d it o’er and o’er. 
Hither, each morn, came Irza; on those flowers 
She wept, she pray’d, she sang away her hours. 

So mourns the nightingale on poplar spray,t 

Her callow brood by shepherds borne away, 
Weeps all the night, and from her green retreat 
Fills the wide groves with warblings sad as sweet. 


X. 


And still fresh woes succeed. She feels again 
Mysterious pangs, nor doubts her cause of pain. 
Too sure, while lost in maniac state she lay, 
Her sense, her wits, her feeling all away, 
The fiend once more had seized the unguarded hour 
T’o force her weakness, and abuse his power. 
Again Lucina came. That new-born cry, 
Shuddering, again she heard ; her fearful eye 
Wander'd around awhile, nor dared to stay. 
“ There, there he lies! my child!’ With fresh essay 
Once more she turn’d. But when at length her sight 
Dwelt on its face, her wonder—her delight— 
Can ne’er by tongue be told, by fancy guess’d ! 
Frantic she caught, she kiss’d, and lull’d him on her breast. 

Oh! who can paint how Irza loved that child! 
Greaved when he moan’d and smiled whene’er he smiled ! 
His dimpled arm soft on the rushes lay ; 
Through his fine skin the blood was seen to play ; 
That skin than down of swans more smooth and white ; 
Nor e’er shone summer sky so blue and bright, 
As shone the eyes of that same cherub elf; 
In small the model of her beauteous self. 
The scant gold locks which gilt his ivory brow, 
Were sun-beams gleaming on a globe of snow ; 
And on his coral lips the red which stood, 
Shamed the first rose, whose milk was Paphia’s blood. 





*« Purpureus veluti flos,” &c.—Virem. 
+“Qualis populed,” &c.—Viram. 


By fairy-thefts since nurses were beguiled, 

Never stole fairy yet a lovelier child! 

In-Nature’s costlier charms no babe array’d, 

At length a mother’s fears and throes repaid : 

Not when Lucina first in myrtle groye, 

To Beauty’s kiss presented new-born Love; 

And while, with wond’ring eyes, the immortal boy 

Imbibed new light, and pour'd ecstatic joy: 

He kiss’d and drain’d by turns her fragrant breast, 

Till amorous ring-doves coo’d the god to rest. 
Mothers may love as much, but never more, 

Nor e’er did mother love so well before, 

As Irza loved that child! Her sable lord 

Mark’d well that love ; and now, to health restored, 

He felt her child to home would chain her feet, 

Nor roll’d the stone to close her lone retreat. 

Still, when he went, he with him bore away 

That fav’rite babe, nor fear’d she far would stray. 

Arm’d with his club, she now might safely rove 

Through verdant vale, or weep in shadowy grove; 

For soon the dwarfs were used to bear her sight, 

Knew that dread club, nor dared indulge their spite. 

Still from afar off looks of rage they cast, 

And shrilly squeal’d and clamour’d as she pass’d ; 


But by their flight when near she came, ’t was seen, 


They own’d allegiance, and confess’d their queen. 


XI. 


One morn her savage lord, in quest of food, 
Forsook the cave, and sought th’ adjacent wood ; 
And as her darling boy he with him bore, 

Irza, unwatch’d, might pace the sounding shore. 
Listless and slow she moved, and climb’d with pain 
A tow’ring cliff, which beetled o’er the main. 

Now three full years had flown, since Irza’s eye 
Had dwelt on human form, and since reply 

From human tongue had blest her ear. ’Tis true, 
Throned on a rock, which spread before her view 
The sea’s wide-stretching plains, she once descried 
A gallant vessel plough the neighbouring tide. 

By cries to draw it near she long essay’d, 

And oft a palm-bough waved in sign for aid: 

But all her cries and all her signs were vain ; 

On sail’d the bark, nor e’er return’d again! 

On that same rock she sat, and eyed the wave, 
And wish’d she there had found her wat’ry grave ! 
Fain had she sought one then, plunged from the steep, 
And buried all her suff’rings in the deep; 

But faith alike and reason bade her shun 

That wish, nor break a thread which God had spun. 
Hark !—was it fancy ?—hark again !—the shores 
Echo the sound of fast approaching oars. 

Oh! how she gazed !—a barge (by friars ’t was mann’d) 
Cut the smooth waves, and sought the rocky strand. 
Soon (while his wither’d hands a crosier hold, 

All rich with gems, and rough with sculptured gold,) 
Landing alone, a reverend monk appear’d :— 

His jewell’d cross—his flowing silver beard— 
“Tis he !—’t is he !’—swift down the steep she flies, 
Falls at the stranger’s feet, and frantic cries, 

Down her pale cheek while tears imploring roll, 

“ Help, father abbot! save me! save my soul !” 

*T was he indeed! that bark which ne’er return’d, 
Well on the cliff her fair wild form discern’d, 

But deem’d some island-ficnd had spread a snare 

To lure them with a form so wild and fair. 

Yet oft in Lisbon would those seamen tell, 

How angled for their souls the prince of hell; 

And warmly paint their leisure to beguile, 

The fallen angel of th’ enchanted isle. 

At length this wonder reach’d the abbot’s ear, 

And prompt affection made the wonder clear :— 

“ °T was Irza! shipwreck’d Irza! none but she 

So heav’nly fair, so lonely lost could be!” 

Straight he prepares anew that sea to brave, 

Which once already seem’d to yawn his grave; 

Nor ask, how. chanced it that. he reach'd the shore: 
*T'was through a miracle and nothing more. 
Whether on monkish frock as safe rode he, 

As night-hags skim in sieves o’er Norway’s sea ; 

Or like Arion plough’d the wat’ry plain, 

Horsed on some monster of the astonish’d main, 
Some shark, some whale, some kraken, some sea-cow— 
St. Francis saved him, and it boots not how. 

And now again the saint his priest survey’d, 

From waves and winds imploring heavenly aid; 
Resolved for Irza’s sake to brave the worst 

Which fate could offer on that isle accurst. 

Far off his ship was anchor’d; on that strand 
Not India’s wealth could make a layman land! 





Therefore with none but monks he mann’d his barge 
Which bore of beads and bells a sacred charge ; : 
Whole heaps of relics lent by Cintra’s nuns, 
And holy water (blest at Rome) by tons! 

His toils were all o’erpaid! he saw again 
His fav’rite child, and kindly soothed her pain ; 
And while her tale he heard, oft dropp’d a tear, 
And sign’d his beard-swept breast in awe and fear: 
Then bade her speed the friendly bark to gain, 
And fly the infernal monarch’s green domain ; 
Nor yield her tyrant time to cast a spell, 
And rouse to cross her flight the powers of hell. 

Then ‘first from Irza’s cheek the glow of red, 
By hope of rescue raised, grew faint and fled ; 
Trembling she nam’d her cherub boy, confess’d 
A mother’s fondness fill’d his mother’s breast ; 
Described how fair he look’d, how sweet he smiled, 
And fear’d her flight might quite destroy her child. 
Then rose the abbot’s ire—* Oh, guilty care!” 
Frowning, he cried, and shook his hoary hair: 
“Fair is the imp? and shall he therefore breathe 
To win new subjects for the realms beneath? 
The fiends most dangerous are those spirits bright, 
Who toil for hell, and show like sons of light ; 
And still when Satan spreads his subtlest snares, 
The baits are azure eyes, the lines are golden hairs, 
Name thou the brat no more! To Cintra’s walls 
Fly, where thy footsteps mild repentance calls. 
I'll hear no plaint! kneel not! I’m deaf to prayer! 
Swift, brethren, to the barge this maniac bear; 
Speed! speed !—no tears—no struggling !—no delay! 
Row, brethren, row, and waft us swift away !” 


XII. 


The monks obeyed. Then, then in Irza’s soul 
What various passions raged, and mock’d control! 
Now how she mourn’d, now how she wept for joy, 
How loathed the sire, and how adored the boy! 

The barge is gain’d; they row. When, lo! from high 
Her ear again receives that well-known cry, 

That sad, strange moan! she starts and lifts her eye. 
There, on a rock which fenced the strand, once more 
She saw her demon-husband stand: he bore 

Her beauteous babe ; and, while he view’d the barge, 
Keen anguish seem’d each feature to enlarge, 

And shake each-giant limb. With piteous air 

His arms he spread, his hands he clasp’d in prayer; 
Knelt, wept, and while his eye-balls seem’d to burn, 
Oft show’d.the child, and woo’d her to return. 

Ilis suit the monks disdain; the barge recedes ; 
More humbly now he kneels, more earnest pleads. 
But when he found no tears their course delay, 

And still the boat pursued its watery way ; 

Then, ’gainst his grief and rage no longer proof, 

He gnash’d his teeth, he stamp’d his iron hoof, 
Whirl’d the boy wildly round and round his head, 
Dash’d it against the rocks, and howling fied. 

Loud shrieks the mother ! changed to stone she stands, 
And silent lifts to heav’n her clay-cold_ hands : 

Then, sinking down, stretch’d on the deck she lies, 
Hid her pale face, and closed her aching eyes. 

But hark ! why shout the monks ?--“ Again,” they said, 
“ Again the demon comes !” with desperate dread 
Starts the poor wretch, and lifts her anguish’d head. 
Yes! there the infant-murderer stood once more, 
But now far different were the looks he wore. 

No bending knee, no suppliant glance was seen, 
Proud was his port, and stern and fierce his mien. 
His blood-stain’d eye-balls glared with vengeful ire; 
His spreading nostrils seem’d to snort out fire. 
Swiftly from crag to crag he following sprung, 
While round his neck his shaggy offspring clung ; 
And now, like some dark tow’r, erect he stood, 
Where the last rock hung frowning o’er the flood :— 

“ Look! look!” he seem’d to say, with action wild, 
“ Look, mother, look ! this:babe is still your child! 
With him as me all social bonds you break, 

Scorn’d and detested for his father’s sake : 

My love, my service only wrought disdain, 

And nature fed his heart from yours in vain! 

Then go, Ingrate, far o’er the ocean go, 

Consign your friend, your child toendless woe! 
Renounce us! hate us! pleased, your course pursue, 
And break their hearts who lived alone for you!” — 
His eyes, which flash’d red fire—his arms spread wide, 
Iler child raised high to heaven—too plain implied, 
Such were his thoughts, though nature speech denied. 
And-now with eager glance the deep he view’d, 

And now the barge with savage howl pursued 5 

Then to his lips his infant wildly press’d, 





And fondly, fiercely, clasp’d it to his breast: 
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——_ 

Three piteous moans, three hideous yells he gave, 

Plunged headlong from the rock, and made. the sea his 
grave. 


XIII. 


Where, screen’d by orange groves and myrtle bowers, 
Saint-favour’d Cintra rears her gothic towers ; 

A nun there dwells, most holy, sad, and fair, 

Her only business penance, fasts, and prayer ; 

Her only joy with flowers the shrines to dress, 

Weep with the suff’ring, and relieve distress. 

A poor lay-sister she ; yet golden rain ; 
Showers om her hand to glad each barren plain: 

In other eyes she lights up joy, but ne’er 

Those eyes of hers were seen a smile to wear: 

From other breasts she plucks the thorn of grief, 

But feels, her own admits of no relief. 

Where age and sickness count the hours by groans, 
Uncall’d, she comes to hear and hush their moans. 
There, ever, humble, watchful, patient, kind, 

No nauseous task, no servile care declined, 

O’er the sick couch, all day, all night she hangs, 

Till health or death relieves the sufferer’s pangs. 

No thanks she takes, no praise from man receives, 
Her duty done, the rest to God she leaves ; 

But only when her care redeems a life, ; 

Parting she says—“ Pray for a demon’s wife!” 
With blessings still, whene’er that nun they view, 
The young, the aged, her sainted steps pursue, 
And cry, with bended knee and suppliant air, 
“Sister of mercy, name us in thy prayer !” 

With beads the night, in gracious acts the day, 
So wore her youth, so wears her age away. 

Now cease, my lay! thy mournful task is o’er ; 
Irza, farewell! I wake thy lute no more. 


XIV. 


“Was such her fate? and did her days thus creep 
So sad, so slow, till came the long last sleep? 
And did for this her hands with roses twine 
The Saviour’s altars and the Virgin’s shrine? 
Pure, beauteous, rich, did all these blessings tend, 
But from the world in prime of life to send 
This gifted maid, in prayer to waste her hours, 
And weep a fancied crime in cloister’d bowers ?” 

Oh, blind to fate! perhaps that fancied crime 
Which bade her quit the world in youthful prime, 
Snatch’d her from paths, where beauty, wealth, and fame, 
Had proved but snares to load her soul with shame, 
And spared her pangs from wilful guilt which flow, 
The only serious ills that man can know! 
Ah! what avails it, since they ne’er can last, 
If gay or sad our span of days be past ? 
Pray, mortals, pray, in sickness or in pain, 
Not long nor blest to live, but pure from stain. 
A life of pleasure, and a life of woe, 
When both are past, the difference who can show ? 
But all can tell, how wide apart in price 
A life of virtue, and a life of vice. 

Then still, sad Irza, tread your thorny way, 
Since life must end, and merits ne’er decay. 
Wounded past hope, still prize the pleasure pure, 
To heal those hearts which yet can hope a eure; 
Nor doubt, the soul which joys in noble deeds 
Shall reap a rich reward when most it needs. 
When comes that day to conscious guilt so dread, 
Angels unseen shall bathe your burning head: 
The prayers of orphans fan with balmy breath, 
And widow’s blessings drown the threats of death; 
Fach sigh your pity hush’d shall swelling rise 
In loud hosannas when you mount the skies ; 
And every tear on earth to sorrow given, 

precious pearls to wreathe your brows in heaven! 


Apriy 17. 
“Piansi i riposi di quest’ umil vita, 
E sospirai la mia perduta pace!” 


mere the loss of our dead calm and our crawling 
pace of a knot and a half an hour; for during the last 
rt days we have had nothing but gales and squalls, 
Mountainous waves, the vessel rolling and pitching inces- 
santly, and the sea perpetually pouring in at the windows 
and down through the hatchway. Into the bargain, we 
are now sufficiently towards the north to find the weather 
Perishingly cold, and we have neither wood nor coals 
enough on board to allowa fire forthecabin. But, among all 
our inconveniences, that which is the most intolerable 
undoubtedly arises from the sick apothecary. It seems 
that his complaint is the consequence of dram-drinking, 
which has affected his liver. Since his coming on board, 
continued to indulge his taste ; and growing worse 





(as might be expected), he has now thought proper to put 
himself in a state of salivation: the consequence is, that 
what with the mercury and what with the man, aided by 
the concomitant effluvia of our cargo of sugar, rum, and 
coffee, for a combination of villanous smells, Falstaff’s 
buckbasket was nothing to the cabin of the Sir Godfrey 
Webster. I could almost fancy myself Slawkenbergius’s 
Don Diego just returned from the Promontory of Noses, 
and that I had exchanged my snub for a proboscis; so 
much do all my other senses appear to be absorbed in 
that of smelling, and so completely do I seem to myself 
to be nose all over. As to the poor apothecary, his mer- 
cury annoys us without any signs as yet of its benefiting 
himself. He grows worse daily, and I greatly doubt his 
ever reaching England. 
Aprit 19. (Sunday.) 

I have not been able to ascertain exactly the negro no- 
tions concerning the Duppy; indeed, I believe that his 
character and qualities vary in different parts of the 
country. At first, I thought that the term Duppy meant 
neither more nor less than a ghost; but sometimes he is 
spoken of as “the Duppy,” as if there were but one, and 
then he seems to answer to the devil. Sometimes he is 
a kind of malicious spirit; who haunts burying-grounds 
(like the Arabian gouls), and delights in playing tricks 
to those who may pass that way. On other occasions, 
he seems to be a supernatural attendant on the practi- 
tioners of Obeah, in the shape of some animal, as fami- 
liar imps are supposed to belong te our English witches ; 
and this latter is the part assigned to him in the follow- 
ing “ Nancy-story :”— 

“ Sarah Winyan was scarcely ten years old, when her 
mother died, and bequeathed to her considerable property. 
Her father was already dead; and the guardianship of 
the child devolved upon his sister, who had always re- 
sided in the same house, and who was her only surviving 
relation. Her mother, indeed, had left two sons by a 
former husband, but they lived at some distance in the 
wood, and seldom came to see their mother ; chiefly from 
a rooted aversion to this aunt: who, although from in- 
tcrested motives she stooped to flatter her sister-in-law, 
was haughty, ill-natured, and even suspected of Obeahism, 
from the occasional visits of an enormous black dog, 
whom she called Tiger, and whom she never failed to 
feed and caress with marked distinction. In case of 
Sarah's death, the aunt, in right of her brother, was the 
heiress of his property. She was determined to remove 
this obstacle to her wishes; and after treating her for 
some time with harshness and even cruelty, she one night 
took occasion to quarrel with her for some trifling fault, 
and fairly turned her out of doors. The poor girl seated 
herself on a stone near the house, and endeavoured to be- 
guile the time by singing— 


‘ Ho-day, poor me, O! 
Poor me, Sarah Winyan, O! 
They call me neger, neger! 
They call me Sarah Winyan, O" 


But her song was soon interrupted by a loud rushing 
among the bushes ; and the growling which accompanied 
it announced the approach of the dreaded Tiger. She 
endeavoured to secure herself against his attacks by 
climbing a tree: but it seems that Tiger had not been 
suspected of Obeahism without reason; for he immedi- 
ately growled out an assurance to the girl, that come 
down she must and should! Her aunt, he said, had 
made her over to him by contract, and had turned her 
out of doors that night for the express purpose of giving 
him an opportunity of carrying heraway. If she would 
descend from the tree, and follow him willingly to his 
own den to wait upon him, he engaged to do her no harm; 
but if she refused to do this, he threatened to gnaw down 
the tree without loss of time, and tear her into a thousand 
pieces. His long sharp teeth, which he gnashed occa- 
sionally during the above speech, appeared perfectly ade- 
quate to the execution of his menaces, and Sarah judged 
it most prudent to obey his commands. But as she fol- 
lowed Tiger into the wood, she took care to resume her 
song of 


‘ Ho-day, poor me, O! 


in hopes that some one passing near them might hear 
her name, and come to her rescue. Tiger, however, was 
aware of this, and positively forbade her singing. How- 
ever, she contrived every now and then to loiter behind; 
and when she thought him out of hearing, her 


: Ho-day ! poor me, 0! 


began again; although she was compelled to sing in so 
low a voice, through fear of her four-footed master, that 
she had but faint hopes. of its reaching any ear but her 





own. Such was, indeed, the event, and Tiger conveyed 
her to his den without molestation. In the meanwhile, 
her two half-brothers had heard of their mother’s death, 
and soon arrived at the house to enquire what was be- 
come of Sarah.‘ The aunt received them with every ap- 
pearance of welcome; told them that grief for the loss of 
her only surviving parent had already carried her niece 
to the grave, which she showed them in her garden ; and 
acted her part so well, that the youths departed perfectly 
satisfied of the decease of their sister. But while pass- 
ing through the wood on their return, they heard some 
one singing, but in so low a tone that it was impossible 
to distinguish the words. As this part of the wood was 
the most unfrequented, they were surprised to find any 
one concealed there. Curiosity induced them to draw 
nearer, and they soon could make out the 


‘Ho-day ! poor me, O! 
Poor me, Sarah Winyan, O!’ 


There needed no more to induce them to hasten onwards ; 
and upon advancing deeper into the thicket, they found 
themselves at the mouth of a large cavern ina rock. A 
fire was burning within it; and by its light they perceiv- 
ed their sister seated on a heap of stones, and: weeping, 
while she chanted her melancholy ditty in a low voice, 
and supported on her lap the head of the formidable 
Tiger. This was a precaution which he always took 
when inclined to sleep, lest she should escape; and she 
had taken advantage of his slumbers to resume her song 
in as low a tone as her fears of waking him would allow. 
She saw her brothers at the mouth of the cave: the 
youngest fortunately had a gun with him, and he made 
signs that Sarah should disengage herself from Tiger if 
possible. It was long before she could summon up cou- 
rage enough to inake the attempt; but at length, with fear 
and trembling, and moving with the utmost caution, she 
managed to slip a log of wood between her knees and 
the frightful head, and at length drew herself away with- 
out waking him. She then crept softly out of the cavern, 
while the youngest brother crept as softly into it: the 
monster’s head still reposed upon the block of wood; in 
a moment it was blown into a thousand pieces; and the 
brothers, afterwards cutting the body into four parts, laid 
one in each quarter of the wood.” 

From that time only were dogs brought into subjection 
to men; and the inhabitants of Jamaica would never 
have been able to subdue those ferocious animals, if Tiger 
had not been killed and quartered by Sarah Winyan’s 
brothers. As to the aunt, she received the punishment 
which she merited, but I cannot remember what it was 
exactly, Probably, the brothers killed and quartered her 
as well as her four-footed ally : or, perhaps, she was turn- 
ed into a wild beast, and supplied the vacancy left by 
Tiger, as was the case with the celebrated Zingha, queen 
of Angola ; who, although she embraced Christianity on 
her death-bed, and died according to the most orthodox 
forms of the Romish religion, still had conducted herself 
in such a manner while alive, that shortly after her de- 
cease, the kingdom being ravaged by a hyena, her sub- 
jects could not be persuaded but that the soul of this 
most Christian queen had transmigrated into the body of 
the hyena. Yet this was surely doing the hyena great 
injustice; for she, at least, had never been in the habit of 
composing ointments by pounding little children in a 
mortar with her own hands; an amusement which Zingha 
had introduced at the court of Angola. It took surpris- 
ingly; shortly, no woman thought her toilette completed, 
unless she had used some of this ointment. Pounding 
children became all the rage; and ladies who aspired to 
be the leaders of fashion, pounded their own. 

Apriz 20. 
EPIGRAM.—(From the French.) 
“ Whose can that little monster be? 
Its parents really claim one’s pity !” 
“ Madam, that child belongs to me.” — 
“ Well, I protest, she’s vastly pretty 
Aprit 21. 


The weather gets no better, the apothecary gets no 
worse, and both are as foul and as disagreeable as they 
can well be. As to the man, it is wonderful that he is 
still alive, for he has swallowed nothing for the last three 
weeks except drams and Jaudanum. He drinks, and he 
stinks, and he does nothing else earthly or celestial. The 
quantity of spirits which he pours down his throat in- 
cessantly should, of itself, be sufficient to finish him; 
but he seems to have accustomed himself to drams, as 
Mithridates used himself to poisons, till his stomach is 
completely proof against them; or like the Scythian 
princess, who was fed upon ratsbane pap from her in- 
fancy, for the express purpose of one day or other poison- 
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ing Alexander in her,embraces ; and who arrived at such 
perfection, that although the venom did no harm to her 
own constitution, she killed a condemned criminal with 
a single kiss. The consequence was, that hemp fell fifty 
per cent, and Jack Ketch’s nose was put out of joint 
completely ; for the devil a culprit of any pretensions to 
taste could be found in all Scythia, who could be prevail- 
ed upon to be executed except by her royal highness’s 
own lips. I am afraid this story is not strictly historical, 
and that we should look for it in vain in Quintus Curtius. 
Apri 23. 

A gale of wind began to show itself on Monday night ; 
it has continued to blow ever since with increasing vio- 
lence, and is now become very serious. The captain 
says that he never experienced weather so severe at this 
season: this is only my usual luck. Certainly nothing 
can be more disagreeable than a ship on these occasions. 
The sea breaks over the vessel every minute, and it is 
really something awful to see the waves raised into the air 
by the force of the gale, hovering for a while over the 
ship, and then coming down upon us swop, to inundate 
every thing below deck as well upon it. The wind is 
piercingly cold; the floors and walls are perpetually 
streaming. But a fire is quite out of the question; and, 
indeed, at one time to-day, our eating appeared to be out 
of the question too; for at four o’clock the cook sent us 
word, that the sea put the kitchen-fire out as fast as he 
could light it; that he was almost frozen, having been 
for the last eight hours up to his waist in water ; and that 
we must make up our minds to get no dinner to-day. 
However, the steward coaxed him, and encouraged him, 
and poured spirits down his throat, and at last a dinner 
of some kind was put upon the table; bat it had not been 
there ten minutes, before a tremendous sea poured itself 
down the companion stairs and through the hatchway, 
set every thing on the table afloat, deluged the cabin, 
ducked most of the company, and drove us all into the 
other room. I was lucky enough to escape with only a 
sprinkling ; but Mrs. Walker was soaked through from 
head to foot. We can only cross the cabin by creeping 
along by the sides as if we were so many cats. Walking 
the deck, even for the sailors, is absolutely out of the 
question ; and the little cabin-boy has so fairly given up 
the attempt, that he goes crawling about upon all fours. 
Even our Spanish mastiff, Flora, finds it impossible to 
keep her four legs upon deck. Every five minutes up 
they all go, away rolls the dog over and over ; and when 
she gets up again, shakes her ears, and howls in a tone 
of the most piteous astonishment. 

. Apri 24. 

Though the gale was itself sufficiently serious, its effects 
at first were ludicrous enough; but yesterday it produced 
a consequence truly shocking and alarming. Edward 
Sadler, the second mate, was at breakfast in the steerage : 
the boatswain had been cutting some beef with a large 
case-knife, which he had afterwards put down upon the 
chest on which they were sitting: a sudden heel of the 
ship threw them all to the other side of the cabin: the 
knife fell with its haft against the ladder; and poor Ed- 
ward falling against it, at least three inches of the blade 
were forced into his right side. The wound was dressed 
without the loss of a moment; but, from its depth, the 
jaggedness of the weapon with which it was made, and 
from a pain which immediately afterwards seized the 
poor fellow in his chest, the apothecary thinks that his 
recovery is very improbable: he says that the liver is 
certainly perforated, and so probably are the lungs. If 
the latter have escaped, it must have been only by the 
breadth of a hair. Every one in the ship is distressed 
beyond measure at this accident, for the young man isa 
universal favourite. He is but just one and twenty, good- 
looking, with manners much supcrior to his station ; and 
so unusually steady, as well as active, that if Providence 
grants him life, he cannot fail to raise himself in his pro- 
fession. 

Aprin 25. 

Edward complains no longer of the pain in his chest; 
he sleeps well, eats enough, has no fever, and every symp- 
tom is so favourable, that Dr. Ashman encourages us to 
hope that he has received no material injury. Our ship- 
carpenter has always appeared to be the sulkiest and 
surliest of sea-bears : yet, on the day of Edward's acci- 
dent, he passed every minute that he could command by 
the side of his sofa, knecling, and praying, and watching 
him as if he had been his son; and every now and then 
wiping away his “own tears” with the dirtiest of all 
possible pocket-handkerchiefs. So that what Goldsmith 
said of Dr. Johnson may be applied to this old man: 
“ He has nothing of a bear but his skin.” After tearing 
every sail in the ship into shivers, and being as disagree- 


Yesterday it was a storm, and we were going to Ireland, 
Lisbon, Brest—in short, every where’except to England ; 
et it is a dead calm, and we are going no where at 
all. 

Aprit 26. (Sunday.) 

The gale has returned with increased violence, and we 
are once more at our old trade of dead lights; however, 
for this time, the wind, at least, is in our favour. 

Aprit 28. 

The wounded mate is so much recovered as to come 
upon deck for a few hours to-day, and may now be con- 
sidered as completely out of danger; although Dr. Ash- 
man is positive (from his difficulty of breathing at first, 
and the subsequent pain in his chest) that his lungs must 
actually have been wounded, however slightly. We are 
now nearly abreast uf Scilly ; we fell in with several Scil- 
ly boats to-day, from whom we obtained a very accept- 
able supply of fish, vegetables, and newspapers. 

Aprit 29. 

An African Nancy-story— The headman (i. e. the 
king) of a large district in Africa, in one of his tours, 
visited a young nobleman, to whom he lost a considerable 
sum at play. On his departure he loaded his host with 
caresses, and insisted on his coming in person to receive 
payment at court; but his pretended kindness had not 
deceived the nurse of the young man. She told him, 
that thegheadman was certainly incensed against him for 
having conquered him at play, and meant to do him some 
injury ; that having been so positively ordered to come to 
court, he could not avoid obeying ; but she advised him 
to take the river-road, where, at a particular hour, he 
would find the king’s youngest and favourite daughter 
bathing; and she instructed him how to behave. The 
youth reached the river, and concealed himself, till he 
saw the princess enter the stream alone; but when she 
thought fit to regain the bank, she found herself extreme- 
ly embarrassed. ‘ Ho-day! what is become of my clothes? 
ho-day ! who has stolen my clothes? ho-day ! if any oue 
will bring me back my clothes, I promise that no harm 
shall happen to him this day—O !"—This was the cue for 
which the youth had been instructed to wait. ‘ Here are 
your clothes, missy !’ said he, stepping from his conceal- 
ment: ‘a rogue had stolen them, while you were bathing ; 
but I took them from him, and have brought them back.’ 
‘ Well, young man, I will keep my promise to you. You 
are going to court, I know; and I know also, that the 
headman will chop off your head, unless at first sight 
you can tell him which of his three daughters is the 
youngest. Now I am she; and in order that you may 
not mistake, I will take care to make a sign; and then 
do not you fail to pitch upon me.’ The young man as- 
sured her, that, having once seen her, he never could 
possibly mistake her for any other, and then set forwards 
with a lightened heart. The headman received him very 
graciously, feasted him with magnificence, and told him 
that he would present him to his three daughters, only 
that there wasa slight rule respecting them to which he 
must conform. Whoever could not point out which was 
the youngest, must immediately lose his head. The 
young man kissed the ground in obedience, the door 
opened, and in walked three little black dogs. Now, 
then, the necessity of the precaution taken by the prin- 
cess was evident; the youth looked at the dogs earnestly ; 
something induced the headman to turn away his eyes 
for a moment, and in that moment one of the dogs lifted 
up its fore paw. ‘This,’ cried the youth—* this is your 
youngest daughter ;'—and instantly the dogs vanished, 
and three young women appeared in their stead. The 
headman was equally surprised and incensed ; but con- 
cealing his rage, he professed the more pleasure at that 
discovery ; because, in consequence, the law of that coun- 
try obliged him to give his youngest daughter in marri- 
age to the person who should recognise her; and he 
charged his future son-in-law to return in a week, when 
he should receive his bride. But his feigned caresses 
could no longer deceive the young man: as it was evi- 
dent that the headman practised Obvah, he did not dare 
to disobey him; and knew that to escape by flight would 
be unavailing. It was, therefore, with melancholy fore- 
bodings that he set out for court on the appointed day ; 
and (according to the advice of his old nurse) he failed 
not to take the road which led by the river. The prin. 
cess came again to bathe; her clothes again vanished ; 
she had again recourse to her ‘ Ho-day! what is become 
of my clothes?’ and on hearing the same promise of pro- 
tection, the youth again made his appearance. _ ‘ Here 
are your clothes, missy,’ said he; ‘the wind had blown 
them away to a great distance; I found them hanging 
upon the bushes, and have brought them back to you.’ 
Probably the princess thought it rather singular, that 


$$ —_ 
should always happen to be in the way to find them. 
however, as she was remarkably handsome, she kept her 
thoughts to herself, swallowed the story like so much 
butter, and assured him of her protection. ‘My father? 
said she, ‘will again ask you which is the youngest 
daughter ; and as he suspects me of having assisted you 
before, he threatens to chop off my head instead of yours, 
should I disobey him a second time. He will, therefore, 
watch me too closely to allow of my making any sign Pa 
you; but still I will contrive something to distinguish 
me from my sisters; and do you examine us narrow] 
till you find it.’ As she had foretold, the headman no 
sooner saw his destined son-in-law enter, than he told 
him that he should immediately receive his bride; but 
that if he did not immediately point her out, the laws of 
the kingdom sentenced him to lose his head. Upon which 
the door opened, and in walked three large black cats, so 
exactly similar in every respect, that it was utterly im. 
possible to distinguish one from the other. The youth 
was at length on the point of giving up the attempt in 
despair, when it struck him, that each of the cats hada 
slight thread passed round its neck; and that while the 
threads of two were scarlet, that of the third was blue, 
* This is your youngest danghter ;’ cried he, snatching 
up the cat with the blue thread. The headman was ut. 
terly at a loss to conceive by what means he had made 
the discovery ; but could not deny the fact, for there stood 
the princesses in their own shape. He therefore affected 
to be greatly pleased, gave him his bride, and madeg 
great feast, which was followed by a ball; but in the 
midst of the princess whispered her lover to follow her 
silently into the garden. Here she told him, that an old 
Obeah woman, who had been her father’s nurse, had 
warned him, that if his youngest daughter should live 
to see the day after her wedding, he would lose his power 
and his life together ; that she, therefore, was sure of his 
intending to destroy both herself end her bridegroom 
that night in their sleep; but that, being aware of all 
these circumstances, she had watched him so narrowly 
as to get possession of some of his magical secrets, which 
might possibly enable her to counteract his cruel designs, 
She then gathered a rose, picked up a pebble, filled a 
smal] phial with water from a rivulet ; and thus provided, 
she and her lover betook themselves to flight upon a 
couple of the swiftest steeds in her father's stables. It 
was midnight before the headman missed them: his 
rage was excessive ; and immediately mounting his great 
horse, Dandy, he set forwards in pursuit of the lovers. 
Now Dandy galloped at the rate of ten miles a minute. 
The princess was soon aware of her pursuer: without 
loss of time she pulled the rose to pieces, scattered: the 
leaves behind her, and had the satisfaction of seeing them 
instantly grow up into a wood of briars, so strong and 
so thickly planted, that Dandy vainly attempted to force 
his way through them. But, alas! this fence was but of 
a very perishable nature. In the time that it would have 
taken to wither its parent rose-leaves, the briars withered 
away ; and Dandy was soon able to trample them down, 
while he continued his pursuit. Now, then, the pebble 
was thrown in his passage ; it burst into forty pieces, and 
every piece in a minute became a rock as lofty as the 
Andes. But the Andes themselves would have offered no 
insurmountable obstacles to Dandy, who bounded from 
precipice to precipice; and the lovers and the headman 
could once more clearly distinguish each other by the 
first beams of the rising sun. The headman roared, and 
threatened, and brandished a monstrous sabre; Dandy 
tore up the ground as he ran, neighed louder than thunder, 
and gained upon the fugitives every moment. Despair 
left the princess no choice, and she violently dashed her 
phial upon the ground. Instantly the water which it 
contained swelled itself into a tremendous torrent, which 
carried away every thing before it,—rocks, trees, and 
houses ; and ‘ the horse and his rider’ were carried away 
among the rest.—Hic finis Priami fatorum!? There 
was an end of the headman and Dandy! The princess 
then returned to court, where she raised a strong party 
for herself; seized her two sisters, who were no better 
than their father, and had assisted him in his witchcraft; 
and having put them and all their partisans to death bya 
summary mode of proceeding, she established herself and 
her husband on the throne as headman and headwomat. 
It was from this time that all the kings of Africa have 
been uniformly mild and benevolent sovereigns. 
then they were all tyrants, and tyrants they would all 
still have continued, if this virtuous princess had not 
changed the face of things by drowning her Sit 
strangling her two sisters, and chopping off the heads oO 
two or three dozen of her nearest and dearest relations. 
It seems to be an indispensable requisite for a Nancy 
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short, some marvellous personage or other. It is a kind 
of “ piéce @ machines.” But the Creole slaves are very 
fond of another species of tale, which they call “ Neger- 
tricks,” and which bear the same relation to a Nancy 
story which a farce does to atragedy. The following is 
a specimen :— 

A Neger-trick.—* A man who had two wives divided 
his provision-grounds into two parts, and proposed that 
each of the women should cultivate one half. They 
were ready to do their proper share, but insisted that the 
husband should at least take his third of the work. How- 
ever, when they were to set out, the man was taken so 
ill, that he found it impossible to move; he quite roared 
with pain, and complained bitterly of a large lump which 
had formed itsclf on his cheek during the night. The 
wives did what they could to relieve him, but in vain; 
they boiled a negro-pot for him, but he was too ill to 
swallow a morsel: and at length they were obliged to 
leave him, and go to take care of the provision-grounds. 
As soon as they were gone, the husband became perfect- 
ly well, emptied the contents of the pot with great appe- 
tite, and enjoyed himself in ease and indolence till even- 
ing, when he saw his wives returning ; and immediately 
he became worse than ever. One of the women was quite 
shocked to see the size to which the lump had increased 
during her absenc®: she begged to cxamine it; but al- 
though she barely touched it with the tip of her finger as 
gingerly as possible, it was so tender that the fellow 
screamed with agony. Unluckily, the other woman’s 
manners were by no means so delicate ; and seizing him 
forcibly by the head to examine it, she undesignedly hap- 
pened to hit him a great knock on the jaw, and, lo and 
behold! out flew a large lime, which he had crammed 
into it. Upon which both his wives fell upon him like 
two furies; beat him out of the house; and whenever 
afterwards he begged them to go to the provision-grounds, 
they told him that he had got no lime in his mouth then, 
and obliged him fromm that time forwards to do the whole 
work himself” 

A negro was brought to England; and the first point 
shown him being the chalky cliffs of Dover, “ O ki!” he 
said; “me know now what makes the buckras all so 
white !” 

May 29. 

We once more saw the “Lizard,” the first point of 
England; and, indeed, it was full time that we should. 
Besides that our provisions were nearly exhausted by the 
length of the voyage, our crew was in a great measure 
composed of fellows of the most worthless description ; 
and the captain lately discovered that some of them had 
contrived to break a secret passage into the hold, where 
they had broached the rnm-casks, and had already passed 
several nights in drinking, with lighted candles: a single 
spark would have been sufficient to blow us all up to the 
moon! 

June 1. (Saturday.) 

We took our river pilot on board; and on Wednesday, 
the 5th, we reached Gravesend. I went on shore at nine in 
the morning ; and here I conclude my Jamaica JourNAL. 


1817. 


Novemser 5. (Wednesday.) 

I left London, and embarked for Jamaica on board the 
same vessel, commanded by the same captain, which con- 
veyed me thither in 1815. We did not reach the Downs 
till Sunday, the 9th, after experiencing in our passage a 
severe gale of wind, which broke the bowsprit of a ves- 
sel in our sight, but did no mischief to ourselves. On: 
arriving in the Downs, we found ail the flags lowered 
half way down the masts, which isa signal of mourning ; 
and we now learned, that, in a few hours after giving birth 
toa still-born son, the Princess Charlotte of Wales had 
expired at half-past two on Thursday morning. 

Novemser 16. (Sunday.) 

“ Peaceful slumbering on the ocean.” Here we are 
still in the Downs, and no symptoms of a probable remo- 
val. Indeed, when we weighed our anchor at Gravesend, 
It gave us a broad hint that there was no occasion as yet 
for giving ourselves the trouble; for, before it could be 
got on board, the cable was suffered to slip, and down 
again went the anchor, carrying along with it one of the 
men who happened to be standing upon it at the moment, 
and who in consequence went plump to the bottom. 
Luckily, the fellow could swim; so in a few minutes he 
was on board again and no harm done. 

November 19. 
We resumed our voyage with fine weather, but wind 


till the evening of the 2]st. A pilot came on board, and 


conveyed us into Spithead. 
NovemseEr 22. 

This morning we quitted Portsmouth, and this evening 
we returned to it. The Needle rocks were already in 
sight, when the wind failed completely. There was no 
getting through the passage, and the dread of a gale 
would not admit of our remaining in so dangerous a 
roadstead. So we had nothing for it but to follow Mad 
Bess’s example, and “return to the place whence we 
came.” We are now anchored upon the Motherbank, 
about two miles from Ryde in the Isle of Wight. 

Novemeer 30. (Sunday. 

Edward, the young man who was so dangerously 
wounded on our return from my former voyage to Ja- 
maica, is now chief mate of the vessel, and feels no other 
inconvenience from his accident, except a slight difficulty 
in raising his left arm above his head. 

December 1. (Monday.) 

Here we are, still riding at anchor, with no better con- 
solation than that of Klopstock’s half devil Abadonna; 
the consciousness that others are deeper damned than 
ourselves. Another ship belonging to the same proprie- 
tor left the West India Docks three weeks before us, and 
here she is still rocking cheek by jowl alongside of us, 


“ One writ with us in sour misfortune’s book.” 


DecemseEr 3. 

A tolerably fair breeze at length enabled us to set sail 

once more. 
DecemBer 24. (Wednesday.) 

I had often heard talk of “ a hell upon earth,” and now 
I have a perfect idea of “a hell upon water.” It must 
be precisely our vessel during the last three weeks. At 
twelve at noon upon the 4th, we passed Plymouth, and 
were actually in sight of the Lizard point, when the wind 
suddenly became completely foul, and drove us back into 
the Channel. It continued to strengthen gradually but 
rapidly; and by the tine that night arrived, we hada 
violent gale, which blew incessantly till the middle of 
Sunday, the 7th, when we were glad to find ourselves 
once more in sight of Plymouth, and took advantage of 
a temporary abatement of the wind to seek refuge in the 
Sound. Here, however, we scon found that we had but 
little reason to rejoice at the change of our situation. 
The Sound was already crowded with vessels of ali de- 
scriptions; and as we arrived so late, the only mooring 
still unoccupied, placed us so near the rocks on one side, 
and another vessel astern, that the captain confessed that 
he should feel considerable anxiety if the gale should re- 
turn with its former violence. So, of course, about eleven 
at night, the gale did return; not, indeed, with its former 
violence, but with its violence increased tenfold; and 
once we were in very imminent danger from our ship’s 
swinging round by a sudden squall, and narrowly es- 
caping coming in contact with the ship astern, which had 
not, it seems, allowed itself sufficient cable. Luckily we 
just missed her; and our cables (for both our anchors 
were down) being new and good, we rode out the storm 
without driving, or meeting with any accident whatever, 
The next day was squally; and in spite of the Break- 
water, the rocking of the ship from the violent agitation 
of the waves by the late stormy weather was almost in- 
supportable. However, on the 9th, the wind took a more 
favourable turn, though in so slight a degree, that the pilot 
expressed great doubts whether it would last long enough 
to do us any service. But the captain felt his situation 
in Plymouth Sound so uneasy, that he resolved at least 
to make the attempt; ‘and so we crept once more into 
the Channel. In a few hours the breeze strengthened ; 
about midnight we passed the lights upon the Lizard, and 
the next morning England was at length out of sight. 
This cessation of ill luck soon proved to be only “ reculer 
pour mieux sauter.” The gale, it seems, had only stopped 
to take breath: about four in the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, the wind began to rise again; and from that time 
till the middle of the 23d it blew a complete storm day 
and night, with only an occasional intermission of two 
or three hours at a time. Every one in the ship declared 
that they had never before experienced so obstinate a per- 
secution of severe weather : every rag of sail was obliged 
to be taken down; the sea was blown up into mountains, 
and poured itself over the deck repeatedly. ‘The noise 
was dreadful; and as it ‘lasted incessantly, to sleep was 
impossible; and I passed ten nights, one after another, 
without closing my eyes; so that the pain in the nerves 
of them at Jength became almost intolerable, and I be- 
gan to be seriously afraid of going blind. In truth, the 
captain could not well have pitched upon a set of pas- 
sengers worse calculated to undergu the trial of a passage 


continuation of any violent noise makes me absolutely 
light-headed ; and a pop-yun going off suddenly is quite 
sufficient at any time to set every nerve shaking, from 
the crown of my head to the sole of my foot. Then we 
had a young lady who was ready to die of sea-sickness, 
and an old one who was little better through fright; and 
I had an Italian servant into the bargain, who was as sick 
as the young lady, and as frightened as the old one. The 
poor fellow had never been on board a ship before; and 
with every crack which the vessel gave, he thought that 
to be sure she was splitting right in half. The sailors, 
too, appeared to be quite knocked up from the unremit- 
ting fatigue to which they were subjected by the perse- 
verance of this dreadful weather. Several of them were 
ill; and one poor fellow actually died, and was committed 
to the ocean. To make matters still worse, during the 
first week the wind was as foul as it could blow; and 
we passed it in running backwards and forwards, with- 
out advancing a step towards our object; till at length 
every drop of my very small stock of patience was ex- 
hausted, and I could no longer resist suggesting our re- 
turning to port, rather than continue buffeting about in 
the chops of the Channel, so much to the damage of the 
ship, and all contained in her. A change of wind, how- 
ever, gave a complete answer to this proposal. On Thurs- 
day it became favourable as to the prosecution of our voy- 
age, but its fury continued unabated till the evening of 
the 23d. It then gradually died away, and left us be- 
calmed before the island of Madeira; where we are now 
rolling backwards and forwards, in sight of its capital, 
Funchal, on the 24th of December, being seven immor- 
tal weeks since my departure from Gravesend. The even- 
ing sun is now very brilliant, and shines full upon the 
island, the rocks of which are finely broken; the height 
of the mountains cause their tops to be lost in the clouds; 
the sides are covered with plantations of vines and for- 
ests of cedars; and the white edifices of Funchal, built 
upon the very edge of the shore, have a truly pictur- 
esque appearance. We are now riding between the is- 
land and an isolated group of inaccessible rocks called 
“the Deserters ;” [the Dezertas,] and the effect of the 
scene altogether is beautiful in the extreme. 
DecemBer 25. (Christmas-day.) 

A light breeze sprang up in the night, and this morn- 

ing Madeira was no longer visible. 
December 31. (Wednesday.) 

We are now in the latitudes commonly known by the 
name of “the Horse Latitudes.” During the union of 
America and Great Britain, great numbers of horses used 
to be exported from the latter; and the winds in these 
latitudes are so capricious, squally, and troublesome in 
every respect,—now a gale, and then a dead calm—now 
a fair wind, and the next moment a foul one,—that more 
horses used to die in this portion of the passage than 
during all the remainder of it. These latitudes from 
thence obtained their present appellation, and extend from 
29° to 25° or 244°, 

1818.—January 1. (Thursday.) 

On this day, on my former voyage, I landed at Black 
River. Now we are still at some distance from the line, 
and are told that we cannot expect to reach Jamaica in 
less than three weeks, even with favourable breezes ; and 
our breezes at present are not favourable. Nothing but 
light winds, or else dead calms; two knots an hour, and 
obliged to be thankful even for that! A-weel! this is 
weary work! 

January 17. (Saturday.) 

On Saturday, the 3d, we managed to crawl over the 
line, and had no sooner got to the other side of it, than 
we were completely becalmed; and even when we re- 
sumed our progress, it was at such a pace that a careless 
observer might have been pardoned for mistaking our 
manner of moving for a downright standing still. Day 
after day produced nothing bettcr for us than baffling 
winds, so light that we scarcely made two miles an hour, 
and so variable that the sails could be scarcely set in one 
direction before it became necessary to shift them to ano- 
ther ; while the monotony of our voyage was only broken 
by an occasional thunder-storm, the catching a stray dol- 
phin now and then, watching a shoal of flying fish, or 
guessing at the complexion of the corsairs on board some 
vessel in the offing: for the Caribbean Sea is now dabbed 
all over like a painter’s palette with corsairs of all co- 
lours,—black from St. Domingo, brown from Carthagena, 
white from North America, and pea-green from the Cape 
de Verd Islands. On the afternoon of the 4th, one of 
them was at novery great distance from us; she hoisted 
English colours on seeing ours; but there was little 
doubt, from her peculiar construction and general ap- 
pearance, that she was a privateer from Carthagena. She 





so rough. As for myself, my brain is so weak, that the 





80 perverse, that we did not arrive in sight of Portsmouth 


set her head towards us, and seemed tv be doing her best 
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to come to a nearer acquaintance ; but the same calm 
which hindered us from bravely running away from her, 
hindered her also from reaching us, although at nightfall 
she seemed to have gained upon us. In the night we had 
a violent thunder-storm, and the next morning she. was 
not to be seen. Still we continued to creep and to crawl, 
grumbling and growling, till on Sunday, the 11th, the 
long-looked-for wind came at last. The trade wind began 
to blow with all its might and main right in the vessel’s 
poop, and sent us forward at the rate of 200 miles a day. 
We passed between Deseada and Antigua in the night of 
the 15th; and, on the 16th, the rising sun showed us the 
island mountain of Montserrat ; the sight of which was 
scarcely less agreeable to our eyes from its romantic 
beauty, than welcome from its giving us the assurance 
that our long-winded voyage is at length drawing’ to- 
wards its termination. 
January 19. 

Yesterday morning a miniature shark chose to swal- 
low the bait laid for dolphins, and in consequence soon 
made his appearance upon deck. It was a very young 
one, not above three feet long. I ordered a slice of him 
to be broiled at dinner, but he was by no means so good 
as a dolphin ; but still there was. nothing in the taste so 
unpalatable as to prevent the flesh from being very ac- 
ceptable in the absence of more delicate food. In the 
evening, a bird, about the size of a large pigeon, flew on 
board, and was knocked down by the mate with his hat. 
It was sulky, and would not be persuaded to eat. any 
thing that was offered, so he was suffered to escape this 
morning. It was beautifully shaped, with a swallow-tail, 
wings of an extraordinary spread in comparison with the 
smallness of the body, a long sharp bill, black and po- 
lished like a piece of jet, and eyes remarkably large and 
brilliant. The head, back, and outside of the wings were 
of a brownish slate colour, and the rest of his feathers of 
the most dazzling whiteness. It is called a@ crab-catcher. 

January 24. (Saturday.) 

Our favourable breeze lasted till Tuesday, the 20th; 
when, having brought us half way between St. Domingo 
and Jamaica, it died away, and we dragged on at’the rate 
of two or three miles an hour till Thursday afternoon, 
which placed us at the mouth of Black River. If we had 
arrived one hour earlier, we could have immediately en- 
tered the harbour; but, with our usual good fortune, we 
were just too late for the daylight. We therefore did not 
drop anchor till two o’clock on Friday, before the town of 
Black River; and on Saturday morning, at four o’clock, 
I embarked in the ship’s cutter for Savannah la Mar. 
Every one assured us that we could not fail to havea 
favourable sea-breeze the whole way, and that we should 
be on land by eight: instead of which, what little wind 
there was, veered round from one point of the compass 
to the other with the most indefatigable caprice; and 
we were not on shore till eleven. Here I found Mr. T. 
Hill, who luckily had his phaeton ready, in which he im- 
mediately conveyed me once more to my own estate. The 
accounts of the general behaviour of my negroes is rea- 
sonably good, and they all express themselves satisfied 
with their situation and their superintendents. Yet, 
among upwards of three hundred and thirty negroes, and 
with a greater number of females than men, in spite of 
all indulgences and inducements, not more thun twelve 
or thirteen children have been added annually to the list 
of the births. .On the other hand, this last season has 
been generally unhealthy all over the island, and more par- 
ticularly so in my parish; so that I have lost several ne- 
groes, some of them young, strong and valuable labourers 
in every respect ; and in consequence, my sum total is ra- 
ther diminished than increased since my last visit. I had 
been so positively assured that the custom of plunging ne- 
gro infants, immediately upon their being born, into a tub 
of cold water, infallibly preserved them from the danger 
of tetanus, that, on leaving. Jamaica, I had ordered this 
practice to be adopted uniformly. The negro mothers, 
however, took a prejudice against it into their heads, and 
have been so obstinate in their opposition, that it was 
thought unadvisable to attempt the enforcing this regu- 
lation. From this and other causes I have lost several 
infants ; but I am told, that on other estates in the neigh- 
bourhood they have been still more unfortunate in regard 
to their children; and one was named to me, on which 
sixteen were carried off in the course of three days. 

January 26. (Monday.) 

The joy of the negroes on my return was quite suff- 
eiently vociferous, and they were allowed to-day for a 
holiday. They set themselves to singing and dancing 
yesterday, ia order to lose no time; and to show their 

ratitude for the indulgence, not one of the five pen- 
ae chose to go to their watch last night; the con- 





sequence was, that the cattle made their escape, and got 


into one of my very best cane-pieces. ‘The alarm was 
given; my own servants and some of the head people 
had grace enough to run down to the scene of action ; 
but the greatest part remained quietly in the negro- 
houses, beating the gumby-drum, and singing their joy 
for my arrival with the whole strength of their lungs, 
but without thinking it in the least necessary to move so 
much as a finger-joint in my service. The cattle were 
at length replaced in their pen, but not till the cane-piece 
had been ruined irretrievably. Such is negro gratitude, 
and such my reward for all that I have suffered on ship- 
board. To be sure, as yet there could not be a more ill- 
starred expedition than. my present one. I only learned, 
yesterday, that before making-the island of Madeira an 
Algerine corsair was actually in sight, and near enough 
to discern the turbans of the crew; but we lost each 
other through the violence of the gale. 
January 29. 

There is a popular negro song, the burden of which 
is 
“ Take him to the Gulley! Take him to the Gulley! 

But bringee back the frock and board.”— 
“Oh! massa, massa! me no deadee yet !”— 
“Take him to the Gulley ! Take him to the Gulley !” 

“Carry him along !” 


This alludes to a transaction which took place some 
thirty years ago, on an estate in this neighbourhood, 
called Spring-Garden; the owner of which (1 think the 
name was Bedward) is quoted as the cruelest proprietor 
that ever disgraced Jamaica. It was his constant prac- 
tice, whenever a sick negro was pronounced incurable, 
to order the poor wretch to be carried to a solitary vale 
upon his estate, called the Gulley, where he was thrown 
down, and abandoned to his fate; which fate was gcne- 
rally to be half devoured by the john-crows, before death 
had put an end to his sufferings. By this ‘procecding 
the avaricious owner avoided the expense of maintaining 


the slave during his last illness; and in order that he 


might be as little a loser as possible, he always enjoined 
the negro bearers of the dying man to strip him naked 
before leaving the Gulley, and not to forget to bring back 
his frock and the board on which he had been carried 
down. One poor creature while in the act of being re- 
moved, screamed out most piteously “ that he was not 
dead yet; and implored not to be left to perish in the 
Gulley in a manner so horrible. His cries had no effect 
upon his master, but operated so forcibly on the less 
marble hearts of his fellow-slaves, that in the night some 
of them removed him back to the negro village privately, 
and nursed him there with so much care, that he reco- 
vered, and left the estate unquestioned and undiscovered. 
Unluckily, one day the master was passing through 
Kingston, when, on turning the corner of a street sud- 
denly, he found himself face to face with the negro, whom 
he had supposed long ago to have been picked to the 
bones in the Gulley of Spring-Garden. He immediately 
seized him, claimed him as his slave, and ordered his 
attendants to convey him to his house; but the fellow’s 
cries attracted a crowd round them, before he could be 
dragged away. He related his melancholy story, and 
the singular manner in which he had recovered his life 
and liberty; and the public indignation was so forcibly 
excited by the shocking tale, that Mr. Bedward was glad 
to save himself from being torn to pieces by a precipitate 
retreat from Kingston, and never ventured to advance 
his claim to the negro a second time. 
January 30. 

A man has been tried, at Kingston, for cruel treat- 
ment of a Sambo female slave, called Amey. She had no 
friends to support her cause, nor any other evidence to 
prove her assertions, than the apparent truth of her 
statement, and the marks of having been branded in five 
different places. The result was, that the master receiv- 
ed a most severe reprimand for his inhuman conduct, 
and was sentenced to.close confinement for six months, 
while the slave, in consequence of her sufferings, was 
restored to the full enjoyment of her freedom. 

It appears to me that nothing could afford so much 
relief to the negroes, under the existing system of Ja- 
maica, as the substituting the labour of animals for that 
of slaves in agriculture, wherever such a measure is 
practicable. On leaving the island, I impressed this wish 
of mine upon the minds of my agents with all my power; 
but the only result has been the creating a very consider- 
able additional expense in the purchase of ploughs, oxen, 
and farming implements; the awkwardness, and still 
more the obstinacy, of the few negroes, whose services 
were indispensable, was not to be overcoine: they broke 
plough after plough, and ruined beast after beast, till the 
attempt was abandoned in despair. However, it was 





made without the most essential ingredient for suCCesg 
the superintendence of an English ploughman ; and such 
of the ploughs as were of cast-iron could not be repaired 
when once broken, and therefore ought not to have been 
adopted ; but I am told, that in several other parts of the 
island the plough has been introduced, and complete] 
successful. Another of my farming speculations atbwer, 
ed no better: this was to improve the breed of cattle jn 
the county, for which purpose Lord Holland and myself 
sent over four of the finest bulls that could be procured 
in England. One of them got a trifling hurt in its pas. 
sage from the vessel to the land; but the remaining 
three were deposited in their respective pens without the 
least apparent damage. They were taken all possible 
care of, houses appropriated to shelter them from the sun 
and rain, and, in short, no means of preserving their 
health was neglected. Yet, shortly after their arrival in 
Jamaica, they evidently began to decline; their ‘blood 
was converted into urine ; they paid no sort of attention 
to the cows, who were confined in the same paddock: 
and at the end of a fortnight not one was in existence, 
two having died upon the same day. The injured one, 
having been bled the most copiously in consequence of 
its hurt, was that which survived the longest. 
January 31. 

Some days ago, a negro woman, who has lost four 
children, and has always been a most affectionate mother. 
brought the fifth, a remarkably fine infant, into the hos. 
pital. She complained of its having caught cold, a fever, 
and so on; but nothing administered was of use, and its 
manner of breathing made the doctor enquire, whether 
the child had not-had a fall? The mother denied this 
most positively, and her fondness for the infant admitted 
no doubt of her veracity. Still the child grew worse and 
worse ; still the question about the fall was repeated, and 
as constantly denied; until luckily-being made in the 
presence of a new-comer, the latter immediately exclaim. 
ed, “ that to her certain knowledge the infant had really 
had a fall, for that the mother having fastened it behind 
her back, the knot of the handkerchief had slipped, and 
the baby had fallen upon the floor.”—* It is false,” an. 
swered the mother: “the child did not fall; for when 
the knot slipped, I had time to catch it by the foot, and 
so I saved it from falling, just as its head struck against 
the ground.” Fear of being blamed as having occasioned 
the baby’s illness through her own carelessness had in. 
duced her to adopt this equivocation, and its life had 
nearly been the sacrifice of ber duplicity. .A proper 
mode of treatment was now adopted without loss of time; 
their beneficial effect was immediately visible, and the 
poor little negre is now recovering rapidly. But cer. 
tainly there is no folly.and imprudence like unto negro 
folly and imprudence. One of my best disposed and 
most sensible Eboes has had a violent fever lately, but 
was so nearly well as to be put upon a course of bark. 
On Wednesday morning a son of his died of dirt-cating, 
—a practice which neither severity nor indulgence could 
induce him to discontinue. The boy was buried that 
night according to African customs, accompanied with 
dancing, singing, drinking, eating, and riot of all kinds; 
and the father, although the kindest-hearted negro on my 
estate, and remarkably fond of his children, danced and 
drank to such an excess, that I found him on the follow- 
ing morning in a raging fever, and worse than he was 
when he first entered the hospital. I had warned him 
against the consequences of the funeral, reminded him of 
the dangerous malady from which he was but just re- 
covering, and he had promised solemnly to be upon his 
guard; and such was the manner in which he performed 
his promise. 

Fesruary 1. (Sunday.) 

During my former visit to Jamaica I had interceded 
in behalf of a negro belonging to Greenwich estate, 
named Aberdeen, who had run away repeatedly, but who 
attributed his misconduct to the decay of his health, 
which rendered him unable to work as well as formerly, 
and to the fear of consequent punishment for not having 
performed the tasks assigned to him. The fellow while 
he spoke to me had tears running down his cheeks, 
looked feeble and ill, and indeed seemed to be quite 
heart-broken. On my speaking to the attorney, he readi- 
ly promised to enquire into the truth of the man’s state- 
ment, and to take care that he should be only allot 
such labour as his strength might be fully equal %& 
This morning he came over to see me, and so altered, 
that I could scarcely believe him to be the same man. 
He was cleanly dressed, walked with his head erect, an 
his eyes sparkled, and his mouth grinned from ear 
ear, while he told me, that during my absence every 
thing had gone well with him, nobody had “ put upon 
him ;” he had been tasked no more than ‘suited 
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strength; as much as he was able to do, he had done 


willingly, and had never run away. Even his asthma 
was better in consequence of the depression being re- 
moved from his spirits. So, he said, as soon as he heard 
of my return, he thought it his daty to come over and 
show himself to me, and tell me that he was well, and 
contented, and behaving properly ; for that “to be sure, 
jf massa no speak that good word for me to trustee, me 
no livee now ; me good, massa!” Gratitude made him 
absolutely eloquent : his whole manner, and the strong 
ression of his countenance, put his sincerity out of all 
doubt, and I never saw a man seem to feel more truly 
thankful. All negroes, therefore, are not absolutely with- 
out some remembrance of kindness shown them; and 
indeed I ought not in justice to my own people to allow 
myself to forget, that when [ sent a reward to those who 
had roused themselves to drive the cattle out of my canes 
the other night, there was considerable difficulty in per- 
guading them to accept the money: they sent me word, 
“that as they were all well treated on the estate, it was 
their business to take care that no mischief was done to 
it, and that they did not deserve to be rewarded for hav- 
ing merely done their duty by me.” Nor was it till 
after they had received repeated orders from me, that 
their delicacy could be overcome, and themselves per- 
suaded to pocket the affront and the maccaroni. 
Fesruary 2. 

One of the deadliest poisons used by the negroes (and 
agreat variety is perfectly well known to most of them) 
is prepared from the root of the cassava. Its juice being 
expressed and allowed to ferment, a small worm is gene- 
rated, the substance of which being received into the 
stomach is of a nature the most pernicious. A small 
portion of this worm is concealed under one of the thumb- 
nails, which are suffered to grow long for this purpose ; 
then when the negro has contrived to persuade his in- 
tended victim to eat or drink with him, he takes an op- 
portunity, while handing to him a dish or cup, to let the 
worm fall, which never fails to destroy the person who 
swallows it. Another means of destruction is to be 
found (as I am assured) in almost every negro garden 
throughout the island: it is the arsenic bean, neither 
useful for food nor ornamental in its appearance; nor 
can the negroes, when questioned, give any reason for 
affording it a place in their gardens; yet there it is al- 
ways to be seen. The alligator’s liver also possesses 
deleterious properties; and the gall is said to be still more 
dangerous. 

4 Fesruary 3. : 

On Friday I was made to observe, in the hospital, a 
remurkably fine young negro, about twenty-two years of 
age, stout and strong, and whom every one praised for 
his numerous good qualities, and particularly for his af- 
fection for his mother, and the services which he rendered 
her. He complained of a little fever, anda slight pain 
in his side. On Saturday he left the hospital, and in- 
tended to go to his provision grounds, among the moun- 
tains, on Sunday morning; but, as he complained of a 
pain in his head, his mother prevented his going, and 
obliged hin to return to the hospital in the evening. -On 
Monday he was seized with fainting fits, lost his speech 
and power of motion, and this morning I was awakened 
by the shrieks and lamentations of the poor mother, who, 
on coming to the hospital to enquire for her son, found, 
that in spite of all possible care and exertions on the part 
of his medical attendants, he had just expired. Whether 
it be the climate not agreeing with their African blood 
(genuine or inherited), or whether it be from some defect 
in their general formation, certainly negroes seem to 
hold their lives upon a very precarious tenure. Nicholas, 
John Fuller, and others of my best and must favoured 
workmen, the very servants, too, in my own house, are 
perpetually falling ill with little fevers, or colds, or pains 
in the head or limbs. However, the season is universally 
allowed to have been peculiarly unhealthy for negroes ; 
and, indeed, even for white people, the deaths on board 
the shipping having been unusually numerous this year. 
is to the barracks, which are scarcely a couple of miles 
distant from my estate, there the yellow fever has esta. 
blished itself, and, as I hear, is committing terrible ta- 
veges, particularly among the wives of the soldiers.-— 

his morning several negro-motkers, belonging to Friend- 
thip and Greenwich, came to complain to their attorney 
(who happened to be at my house) that the overseer 
obliged them to wean their children too soon. Some of 
these children were above twenty-two months old, and 
hone under eighteen; but, in order to retain the leisure 
and other indulgences annexed to the condition of nurs- 
ing-mothers, the female negroes, by their own good-will, 
Would never wean their offspring at all. Of course their 
demands were rejected, and they went home in high dis- 





content; one of them, indeed, not. scrupling to declare 
aloud, and with a peculiar emphasis and manner, that if 
the child should be put into the weaning-house against 
her will, the attorney would see it dead in less than a 
week. 

Fesrvary 4. 

The violent gale of wind which persecuted us with so 
much pertinacity on our leaving the English Channel is 
supposed to have been the tail of a tremendous hurricane, 
which has utterly laid waste Barbados and several other 
islands. No less than sixteen of the ships which sailed 
at the same time with us are reported to have perished 
upon the passage; so that I ought to consider it at least 
as a negative piece of good luck to have reached Jamaica 
myself, “no bones broke, though sore peppered ;” but I 
am still trembling in uncertainty for the fate of the ves- 
sel which is bringing out all my Irish supplies, and the 
non-arrival of which would be a misfortune to me of seri- 
ous magnitude. The negroes are so obstinate and so 
wilful in their general character, that if they do not 
receive the precise articles to which they have been 
accustomed, and which they expect as their right, no 
compensation, however ample, can satisfy them. Thus, 
at every Christmas it would go near to create a rebellion 
if they did not receive a certain proportion of salt fish ; 
but if, in the intervening months, accident should prevent 
their receiving their usual allowance of herrings, the 
giving them salt fish to the amount of double the value 
would be considered by them as an act of the grossest 
injustice. 

Fesruary 5. 

On Saturday, about eight in the evening, a large centi- 
pede dropped from the ceiling upon my dinner-table, and 
was immediately cut in two exact halves by one of the 
guests. As it is reported in Jamaica that these reptiles, 
when thus divided, will re-unite again, or if separated 
will re-produce their missing members, and continue to 
live as stoutly as ever, I put both parts into a plate, under 
a glass cover. On Sunday.they continued to move about 
their prison with considerable agility, although the tail was 
evidently much more lively and full of motion than the 
head: perhaps the centipede was a female. On Monday the 
head was dead, but the tail. continued to run about, and 
evidently endeavoured to make its escape, although it 
appeared not to know very well how to set about it, nor 
to be perfectly determined as to which way it wanted to 
go: it only seemed to have Cymon’s reason for wishing 
to take a walk, and “would rather go any where than 
stay with any body.” On Wednesday, at twelve o’clock, 
its vivacity was a little abated, but only a little; the 
wound was skinned over, and I was waiting anxiously to 
know whether it would subsist without its numskull till 
a good old age, or would put forth an entirely spick and 
span new head and shoulders ; when, on going to look at 
the plate on Thursday morning, lo and behold! the dead 
head and the living tail had disappeared together. I 
suppose some of the negro servants had thrown them 
away through ignorance, but they deny, one and ali, 
having so much as touched the plate, most stoutly ; and 
as a paper case, pierced in several places, had been sub- 
stituted for the glass cover, some persons are of opinion 
that the tail made its escape through one of ‘these air- 
holes, and carried its head away with it in its forceps. 
Be this as it may, gone they both are, and I am disap- 
pointed beyond measure at being deprived of this oppor- 
tunity of reading the last volume of “ The Life and Ad- 
ventures of a Centipede’s Tail.’ I have proclaimed a 
reward for the bringing me another, but I am told that 
these reptiles are only found by accident; and that, very 
possibly, one may not be procured previous to my leaving 
the island. 

Fesruary 6. 

Mr. Lutford, the proprietor of a considerable estate in 
the parish of Clarendon, had frequently accused a par- 
ticular negro of purloining coffee. About six months ago 
the slave was sent for, and charged with a fresh offence 
of the same nature, when he confessed the having taken 
a small quantity ; upon which his master ordered him to 
fix his eyes on a particular cotton-tree, and then, without 
any further ceremony, shot him through the head. His 
mistress was the coroner’s natural daughter, and the 
coroner himself was similarly connected with the custos 
of Clarendon. In consequence of this family compact, 
no inquest was held, no enquiry was made; the whole 
business was allowed to be slurred over, and the murder 
would have remained unpunished if accident had not 
brought some rumours respecting it to the governor’s 
ear. An investigation was ordered to take place without 
delay ; but Mr. Lutford received sufficient warning to 
get on ship-board, and escape to America; and the dis- 
placing of the custos of Clarendon, for neglecting his 





official duty, was the only means by which the governor 
could express his abhorrence of the act. 
Fesrvuary 8. (Sunday.) 

My estate is greatly plagued by a negress named Ca- 
talina; she is either mad, or has long pretended to be so, 
never works, and always steals. About a week before 
my arrival she was found in the trash-honse, which she 
had pitched upon as the very fittest place possible for her 
kitchen ; and there she was sitting, very quietly and com- 
fortably, boiling her pot over an immense fire, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by dry canes, inflammable as tinder. 
This vagary was of too dangerous a nature to allow of 
her being longer left at liberty, and she was put into the 
hospital. But her husband was by no means pleased with 
her detention, as he never failed to appropriate to himself 
a share of her plunder, and when discovered, the blame 
of the robbery was laid upon his wife, in a fit of insanity. 
So, while the general joy at my first arrival drew the 
hospital attendants from their post, he took the opportu- 
nity to carry off his wife, and conceal her. The conse- 
quence was, that this morning complaints poured upon 
me of gardens robbed by Catalina, who had carried off as 
much as she could, dug up and destroyed the rest, and 
had shown as little conscience in providing herself with 
poultry as in helping herself to vegetables. I immedi- 
ately despatched one of the negro-governors with a party 
in pursuit of her, who succeeded in lodging her once 
more in the hospital; where she must remain till I can 
get her sent to the asylum at Kingston, the only hospital 
for lunatics in the whole island. 

Fesruary 12. (Thursday.) 

On my former visit to Jamaica, I found on my estate 
a poor woman nearly one hundred years old, and stone 
blind. She was too infirm to walk ; but two young ne- 
groes brought her on their backs to the steps of my house, 
in order, as she said, that she might at least touch massa, 
although she could not see him. When she had kissed 
my hand, “that was enough,” she said; “now me-hab 
once kiss a massa’s hand, me willing to die to-morrow, 
me no care.” She had a woman appropriated to her ser- 
vice, and was shown the greatest care and attention ; how- 
ever, she did not live many months after my departure. 
There was also a mulatto, about thirty years of age, 
named Bob, who had almost been deprived of the use of 
his limbs by the horrible cocoa-bay, and had never done 
the least work since he was fifteen. He was so gentie 
and humble, and so fearful, from the consciousness of his 
total inability of soliciting my notice, that I could not help 
pitying the poor fellow ; and whenever he came in my I 
always sought to encourage him by little presents, and 
other trifling marks of favour. His thus unexpectedly 
meeting with distinguishing kindness, where he expected 
to be treated as a worthless incumbrance, made a stron g 
impression on his mind. Soon after my departure his 
malady assumed a more active appearance ; but during 
the last stages of its progress the only fear which he ex- 
pressed was, that he should not live till last Christmas, 
when my return was expected toa certainty. In the mean 
while he endeavoured to find out a means of being of 
some little use to me, although his weak constitution 
would not allow of his being of much. Some of his re- 
lations being in opulent circumstances, they furnished 
him with a horse, for he was too weak to walk for more 
than a few minutes at a time: and, mounted upon this, 
he passed all his time in traversing the estate, watching 
the corn that it might not be stolen, warning the pen- 
keepers if any of the cattle had found their way into the 
cane-pieces, and doing many other such little pieces of 
service to the property ; so that, as the negroes said, “ if 
he had been a white man he might have been taken for 
an overseer.” At length Christmas arrived; it was known 
that I was on the sea ; Bob, too, was still alive; but still 
there was nothing to be heard of me. His perpetual 
question to all who came to visit him was, How was the 
wind? and he was constantly praying to the wind and 
the ocean to bring massa’s vessel soon to Savannah la 
Mar, that he might but see him once more, and thank 
him, before he died. At length I landed ; and when, on 
the day of my arrival on my estate, I expressed my sur- 
prise at the non-appearance of several of the negroes, who 
had appeared to be most attached to me, and I had ex- 
pected to find most forward in greeting me, I was told 
that a messenger had been sent to call them, and that their 
absence was occasioned by their attendance at poor Bob’s 
funeral. Several of his relations, who nursed him on his 
death-bed, have assured me, that the last audible words 
which he uttered were—“ Are there still no news of 
massa ?”” 

Fenrvary 14. 

I think that I really may now venture to hope that my 

plans for the management of my estate have succeeded 
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beyond even my most sanguine expectations. I have now 
passed three weeks with my negroes, the doors of my 
house open all day long, and full liberty allowed to every 
person to come and speak to me without witnesses or re- 
straint ; yet not one man or woman has come to me with 
a single complaint. On the contrary, all my enquiries 
have been answered by an assurance, that during the two 
years of my absence my regulations were adhered to most 
implicitly, and that, “except for the pleasure of sceing 
massa,” there was no more difference in treatment than 
if I had remained upon the estate. Many of them have 
come to tell me instances of kindness which they have 
received from one or other of their superintendents; others, 
to describe some severe fit of illness, in which they must 
have died but for the care taken of them in the hospital ; 
some, who were weakly and low-spirited on my former 
visit, to show me how much they are improved in health, 
and tell me “ how they keep up heart now, because since 
massa come upon the property nobody put upon them, 
and all go well ;” and some, who had formerly complained 
of one trifle or other, to take back their complaints, and 
say, that they wanted no change, and were willing to be 
employed in any way that might be thought most for the 
good of the estate ; but although I have now at least seen 
every one of them, and have conversed with numbers, I 
have not yet been able to find one person who had so much 
as even an imaginary grievance to lay before me. Yet I 
find, that it has been found necessary tu punish with the 
lash, although only in a very few instances; but then this 
only took place on the commission of absolute crimes, and 
in cases where its necessity and justice were so univers- 
ally felt, not only by others, but by the sufferers them- 
selves, that instead of complaining, they seem only to be 
afraid of their offence coming to my knowledge ; to pre- 
vent which, they affect to be more satisfied and happy 
than all the rest, and now when I see a mouth grinning 
from ear to ear with a more than ordinary expansion of 
jaw, I never fail to find, on enquiry, that its proprietor is 
one of those who have been punished during my absence. 
I then take care to give them an opportunity of making 
a complaint, if they should have any to make; but no, 
not a word comes ; “every thing has gone on perfectly 
well, and just as it ought to have done.” Upon this, I 
drop a slight hint of the offence in questicn ; and instant- 
ly away goes the grin, and down falls the negro to kiss 
my feet, confess his fault, and “beg massa forgib, and 
them never do so bad thing more to fret massa, and them 
beg massa pardon, hard, quite hard!’ But not one of them 
has denied the justice of his punishment, or complained 
of undue severity on the part of his superintendents. On 
the other hand, although the lash has thus been in a man- 
ner utterly abolished, except in cases where a much se- 
verer punishment would have been inflicted by the police, 
and although they are aware of this unwillingness to 
chastise, my trustee acknowledges that during my ab- 
sence the negroes have been quiet and tractable, and have 
not only laboured as well as they used to do, but have 
done much more work than the negroes on an adjoining 
property, where there are forty more negroes, and where, 
moreover, a considerable sum is paid for hired assistance. 
Having now waited three weeks to see how they would 
conduct themselves, and found no cause of dissatisfaction 
since the neglect of the watchmen to guard the cattle, 
(and which they one and all attributed to their joy at see- 
ing me again,) I thought it time to distribute the presents 
which I, had brought with me for them from England. 
During my absence I had ordered a new and additional 
hospital to be built, intended entirely for the use of lying- 
in women, nursing mothers, and cases of a serious nature, 
for which purpose it is to be provided with every possible 
comfort ; while the old hospital is to be reserved for those 
who have little or nothing the matter with them, but who 
obstinately insist upon their being too ill to work, in de- 
fiance of the opinion of all their medical attendants. The 
new hospital is not quite finished ; but wishing to con- 
nect it as much as possible with. pleasurable associations, 
I took occasion of the distribution of presents to open it 
for the first time. Accordingly, the negroes were sum- 
moned to the new hospital this morning ; the rooms were 
sprinkled with Madeira for good luck ; and the toast of 
“ Health to the new hospital, and shame to the old lazy 
house!” was druuk by the trustee, the doctresses, the 
governors, &c., and received by the whole congregation 
of negroes with loud cheering , after which, every man 
received a blue jacket lined with flannel, every woman a 
flaming red stuff petticoat, and every child a frock of 
white cotton. They then fell to dancing and singing, 
and drinking rum and sugar, which they kept up till a 
much later hour than would be at all approved of by the 
bench of bishops ; for it is now Sunday morning, and they 


Fesruary 15. (Sunday.) 
To-day divine service was performed at Savannah la 
Mar for the first time these five weeks. The rector has 
been indisposed lately with the lumbago: he has no cu- 
rate: and thus during five whole weeks there was a total 
cessation of public worship. I had told several of my fe- 
inale acquaintance that it was long since they had been to 
church ; that I was afraid of their forgetting “ all about 
and about it,” and that if there should be no service for 
a week longer I should think it my duty to come and 
hear them say their catechism myself. Luckily the rector 
recovered, and saved me the trouble of hearing them ; but 
the long privation of public prayer did not seem to have 
created any very great demand for the article, as I have 
seldom witnessed a more meagre congregation. It was 
literally “ two or three gathered together,” and it seemed 
as if five or six would be too many, and forfeit the pro- 
mise. I cannot discover that the negroes have any ex- 
ternal forms of worship, nor any priests in Jamaica, un- 
less their Obeah men should be considered as such; but 
still I cannot think that they ought to be considered as 
totally devoid of all natural religion. There is no phrase 
so common on their lips as “ God bless you !” and “ God 
preserve you!” and “God will bless you wherever you 
go!” Phrases which they pronounce with every appear- 
ance of sincerity, and as if they came from the very bot- 
tom of their hearts. ‘“God-A’mity! God-A’mity !” is 
their constant exclamation in pain and in sorrow; and 
with this perpetual recurrence to the Supreme Being, it 
must be difficult to insist upon their being atheists. But 
they have even got a step further than the belief in a God ; 
they also allow the existence of an evil principle. One of, 
them complained to me the other day, that when he went 
to the field his companions had told him “that he might 
go to hell, for he was not worthy to work with them ;” 
and one of his adversaries in return accused him of being 
so lazy, “that instead of being a slave upon Cornwall 
estate, he was only fit to be the slave of the devil.” ‘Then 
surely they could not be afraid of duppies (or ghosts) with- 
out some idea of a future state ; and indeed, nothing is 
more firmly impressed upon the mind of the Africans, 
than that after death they shall go back to Africa, and 
pass an eternity in revelling and feasting with their an- 
cestors. ~ The proprietor of a neighbouring estate lately 
used all his influence to persuade his foster-sister to be 
christened: but it was all in vain: she had imbibed strong 
African prejudices from her mother, and frankly declared 
that she found nothing in the Christian system so allur- 
ing to her taste, as the post-obit balls and banquets pro- 
mised by the religion of Africa. I confess, that this pre- 
judice appears to me to be so strongly rooted, that in spite 
of the curates expected from the hands of the bishop of 
London, I am sadly afraid, that “ the pulpit drum ecclesi- 
astic” will find it a hard matter to overpower the gumby ; 
and that the joys of the Christian paradise will be seen to 
kick the beam, when they are weighed against the plea- 
sures of eating fat hog, drinking raw rum, and dancing 
for cenuries to the jam-jam and kitty-katty. In the negro 
festivals in this life, the chief point lies in making as much 
noise as possible, and the Africans and Creoles dispute it 
with the greatest pertinacity. I am just informed that 
at the dance last night the Eboes obtained a decided tri- 
umph, for they roared and screamed and shouted and 
thumped their drums with so much effect, that the Cre- 
oles were fairly rendered deaf with the noise of their 
rivals, and dumb with their own, and obliged to leave off 
singing altogether. 
Fesrvary 16. 
On my arrival I found that idle rogue Nato, as usual, 
an inmate of the hospital, where he regularly passes at 
least nine months out of the twelve. He was with infinite 
difficulty persuaded, at the end of a fortnight, to employ 
himself about the carriage-horses for a couple of days; 
but on the third he returned to the hospital, although the 
medical attendants, one and all, declared nothing to be the 
matter with him, and the doctors even refused to insert 
his name in the sick list. Still he persisted in declaring 
himself to be too ill to do a single stroke of work : so on 
Thursday I put him into one of the sick rooms by him- 
self, and desired him to get well with the doors locked, 
which he would find to the full as easy as with the doors 
open; at the same time assuring him, that he should 
never come out, till he should be sufficiently recovered to 
cut canes in the field. He held good all Friday; but 
Saturday being a holiday, he declared himself to be in a 
perfect state of health, and desired to be released. How- 
ever, I was determined to make him suffer a little for his 
lying and obstinacy, and would not suffer the doors to be 
opened for him till this morning, when he quitted the hos- 
pital, saluted on all sides by loud huzzas in congratulation 


his whole progress to the cane-piece. I was j 
that a lad, named Epsom, who end to be petpetadayee 
ning away, had been stationary for the last two years, 
So on Wednesday last, as he happened to come in my 
way, I gave him all proper commendation for having “d 
rid of his bad habits; and to make the praise better wos 
his having, I added a maccarony : he was gratified in the 
extreme, thanked me a thousand times, promised most 
solemnly never to behave ill again, and ran away that 
very night. However, he returned on Saturday mornin 
and was brought to me all rags, tears, and penitence’ 
wondering “ how he could have had such bad manners a 
to make massa fret.” 

Fesrvary 17. 

Some of the free people of colour possess slaves, cattle, 
and other property left them by their fathers, and are in 
good circumstances; but few of them ave industrious 
enough to increase their possessions by any honest ex. 
ertions of their own. As to the free blacks, they are al 
most uniformly lazy and improvident, most of them half. 
starved, and only anxious to live from hand to mouth, 
Some lounge about the highways with pedlar-boxes, stock. 
ed with various worthless baubles ; others keep miserable 
stalls provided with rancid butter, damaged salt-pork, and 
other such articles: and these they are always willing 
to exchange for stolen rum and sugar, which they secret. 
ly tempt the negroes to pilfer from their proprietors; but 
few of them ever make the exertion of earning their live. 
lihood creditably. Even those who profess to be tailors 
carpenters, or coopers, are for the most part careless, 
drunken, and dissipated, and never take pains sufficient 
to attain any dexterity in their trade. As to a free negro 
hiring himself out for plantation labour, no instance of 
such a thing was ever known in Jamaica, and probably 
no price, however great, would be considered by them as 
a sufficient temptation. 

Fesrvary 18. 

The Africans and Creoles certainly do hate each other 
with a cordiality which would have appeared highly gra. 
tifying to Dr. Johnson in his “ Love of Good Haters.” 
Yesterday, in the field, a girl who had taken some slight 
offence at something said to her by a young boy, imme. 
diately struck him with the bill, with which she was cut. 
ting canes. Luckily, his loose wrapper savéd him from 
the blow; and, on his running away, she threw the bill 
after him in his flight with all the fury and malice of a 
fiend. This same vixen, during my former visit, had been 
punished for fixing her teeth in the hand of one of the 
other girls, and nearly biting her thumb off; and on hear. 
ing of this fresh instance of devilism, I asked her mother, 
“how she came to have so bad a daughter, when all her 
sons were so mild and good ?”—“ Oh, massa,” answered 
she, “the girl's father was a Guinea-man.” 

Fesrvary 19. 

Neptune came this morning to request that the name 
of his son, Oscar, might be changed for that of Julius, 
which (it seems) had been that of his own father. The 
child, he said, had alvrays been weakly, and he was per- 
suaded, that its ill health proceeded from his deceased 
grandfather’s being displeased, because it had not been 
called after him. The other day, too, a woman, who had 
a child sick in the hospital, begged me to change its name 
for any other which might please me best: she cared not 
what; but she was sure that it would never do well, 80 
long as it should be called Lucia. Perhaps this prejudice 
respecting the power of names produces in some measure 
their unwillingness to be christened. They find no change 
produced in them, except the alteration of their name, and 
hence they conclude that this name contains in it some 
secret power; while, on the other hand, they conceive 
that the ghosts of their ancestors cannot fail to be offend- 
ed at their abandoning an appellation, either hereditary 
in the family, or given by themselves. It is another ne- 
gro prejudice that the eructation of the breath of a suck- 
ing child has something in it venomous; and frequently 
nursing mothers, on showing the doctor a swelled breast, 
will very gravely and positively attribute it to that cause. 

Fesrvary 20. 

I asked one of my negro servants this morning whether 
old Luke was a relation’of his. “ Yes,” he said.—* Is he 
your uncle, or your cousin ?”—* No, massa.”—“ What 
then ?”—“ He and my father were shipmates, massa.” 

Frsrvary 23. 

The law-charges in Jamaica have lately been regulated 
by the House of Assembly ; and by all accounts (except 
that of the lawyers) it was full time that something should 
be done on the subject. A case was mentioned to me this 
morning of an estate litigated between several parties. 
At length a decision was given: the estate was sold for 
16,000/.; bat the lawyer’s claim must always be the first 
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of his amended health, and which followed him during 


discharged, and as this.amounted to more than 16,000: 
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the lawyer found himself in possession of the estate. This 
was the fable of Hsop’s oyster put in action with a ven- 

nce. 
By Fesrvary 25. 

A negro, named Adam, has long been the terror of my 
whole estate. He was accused of being an Obeah-man, 
and persons notorious for the practice of Obeah had been 
found concealed from justice in his house, who were after- 
wards convicted and transported. He was strongly sus- 

ected of having poisoned more than twelve negroes, men 
and women; and having been displaced by my former 
trustee from being principal governor, in revenge he put 
poison into his water jar. Luckily he was observed by 
one of the house servants, who impeached him, and pre- 
yented the intended mischief. For this offence he ought 
to have been given up to justice ; but being brother of the 
trustee’s mistress, she found means to get him off, after 
undergoing a long confinement in the stocks. I found 
him, on my arrival, living in a state of utter excommuni- 
éation ; I tried what reasoning with him could effect, re- 
conciled him to his companions, treated him with marked 
kindness, and he promised solemnly to behave well dur- 
ing my absence. However, instead of attributing my 
lenity to a wish to reform him, his pride and confidence 
in his own talents and powers of deception made him at- 
tribute the indulgence shown him to his having obtained 
an influence over my mind. This he determined to em- 
ploy to his own purposes upon miy return ; so he set about 
forming a conspiracy against Sully, the present chief go- 
yernor, and boasted on various estates in the neighbour- 
hood that on my arrival he would take care to get Sully 
broke, and himself substituted in his place. In the mean 
while he quarreled and fought to the right and left; and 
on my arrival I found the whole estate in an uproar about 
Adam. No less than three charges of assault, with intent 
to kill, were preferred against him. In a fit of jealousy 
he had endeavoured to strangle Marlborough with the 
thong of a whip, and had nearly effected his purpose be- 
fore he could be dragged away: he had knocked Nato 
down in some trifling dispute, and while the man was 
senseless had thrown him into the river to drown him; 
and having taken offence at a poor weak creature called 
Old Rachael, on meeting her by accident he struck her 
to the ground, beat her with a supple.jack, stamped upon 
her belly, and begged her-to be assured of his intention 
(as he eloquently worded it) “to kick her guts out.” The 
mothers also accused him of having been the cause of the 
poisoning of a particular spring, from which they were 
in the habit of fetching water for their children, as Adam 
on that morning had been seen near the spring without 
having any business there, and he had been heard to cau- 
tion his little daughter against drinking water from it 
that day, although he stoutly denied both circumstances. 
Into the bargain, my head blacksmith being perfectly 
well at five o’clock, was found by his son dead in his bed 
ateight ; and it was known that he had lately had a dis- 
pute with Adam, who on that day had made it up with 
him, and had invited him to drink, although it was not 
certain that his offer had been accepted. He had, more- 
over, threatened the lives of many of the best negroes. 
Two of the cooks declared, that he had severally directed 
them to dress Sully’s food apart, and had given them pow- 
ders to mix with it. The first to whom he applied refused 
Positively ; the second he treated with liquor, and when 
she had drunk, he gave her the poison, with instructions 
how to use it. Being a timid creature, she did not dare 
to object, so threw away the powder privately, and pre- 
tended that it had been administered; but finding no 
effect produced by it, Adam gave her a second powder, 
at the same time bidding her remember the liquor which 
she had swallowed, and which he assured her would effect 
her own destruction through the force of Obeah, unless 
the prevented it by sacrificing his enemy in her stead. 
The poor creature still threw away the powder, but the 
strength of imagination brought upon her a serious ma- 
lady, and it was not till after several weeks that she re- 
covered from the effects of her fears. 

The terror thus produced was universal throughout 

estate, and Sully and several other principal negroes 
Tequested me to remove them to my property in St. 

imas’s, as their lives were not safe while breathing 
same air with Adam. However, it appeared a more 
salutary measure to remove Adam himself; but all the 
Polsoning charges either went no further than strong 
suspicion, or (any more than the assaults) were not liable 
the laws of Jamaica to be punished, except by flogging 
or temporary imprisonment, which would only have re- 
ned him to the estate with increased resentment 
against those to whom he should ascribe his sufferings, 
wever deserved. However, on searching his house, a 


ball was found concealed, as also a considerable quantity 
of materials for the practice of Obeah : the possession of 
either of the above articles (if the musket is without the 
consent of the proprietor) authorises the magistrates to 
pronounce a sentence of transportation. In consequence 
of this discovery, Adam was immediately committed to 
jail; a slave court was summoned, and to-day a sen- 
tence of transportation from the island was pronounced, 
after a trial of three hours. As to the man’s guilt, of that 
the jury entertained nv doubt after the first half hour’s 
evidence ; and the only difficulty was to restrain the ver- 
dict to transportation. We produced nothing which 
could possibly affect the man’s life; for although perhaps 
no offender ever better deserved hanging, yet I confess 
my being weak minded enough to entertain doubts 
whether hanging or other capital punishment ought to 
be inflicted for any offence whatever: I am at least cer- 
tain, that if offenders waited till they were hanged by me, 
they would remain unhanged till they were all so many 
old Parrs. However, although I did my best to prevent 
Adam from being hanged, it was no easy matter to pre- 
vent his hanging himself. The Obeah ceremonies al- 
ways commence with what is called by the negroes, “ the 
Myal dance.” ‘This is intended to remove any doubt of 
the chief Obeah-man’s supernatural powers; and in the 
course of it, he undertakes to show his art by killing one 
of the persons present, whom he pitches upon for that 
purpose. He sprinkles various powders over the devoted 
victim, blows upon him, and dances round him, obliges 
him to drink a liquor prepared for the occasion, and 
finally the sorcerer and his assistants seize him and whirl 
him rapidly round and round till the man loses his senses, 
and falls on the ground to all appearance and the belief 
of the spectators a perfect corpse. The chief Myal-man 


wild and frantic gestures, and conceals himself in some 
neighbouring wood. At the end of two or three hours 
he returns with a large bundle of herbs, from some of 
which he squeezes the juice into the mouth of the dead 
person; with others he anoints his eyes and stains the 
tips of his fingers, accompanying the ceremony with a 
great variety of grotesque actions, and chanting all the 


circle, stamping the ground loudly with their feet to keep 
time with his chant. A considerable time elapses before 
the desired effect is produced, but at length the corpse 
gradually recovers animation, rises from the ground per- 
fectly recovered, and the Myal dance concludes. After 
this proof of his power, those who wish.to be revenged 
upon their enemies apply to the sorcerer for some of the 
same powder, which produced apparent death upon their 
companion, and as they never employ the means used for 
his recovery, of course the powder once administered 
never fails to be lastingly fatal. It must be superfluous 
to mention that the Myal-man on this sccond occasion 


suspicious articles found in Adam’s hut, there was a 
string of beads of various sizes, shapes and colours, ar- 
ranged in a form peculiar to the performance of the 
Obeah-man in the Myal dance. Their use was so well 
known, that Adam on his trial did not even attempt to 


tice of Obeah; but he endeavoured to refute their being 
his.own property, and with this view he began to narrate 
the means by which he had become possessed of them. 


lately transported), from whom he had taken them at a 
Myal dance held on the estate of Dean’s Valley; but as 


ed to death equally with the principal performer, the court 
had the humanity to interrupt his confession of having 


from criminating himself so deeply as to render a capital 
punishment inevitable. I understand that he was quite 
unabashed and at his ease the whole time ; upon hearing 
his sentence, he only said very coolly, “ Well! I can’t 
help it!” turned himself round, and walked out of court. 
That nothing might be wanting, this fellow had even a 
decided talent for hypocrisy. When on my arrival he 
gave me a letter filled with the grossest lies respecting |i 
the trustee, and every creditable negro on the estate, he 
took care to sign it by the name which he had lately re- 


his probity of character and purity of manners, he in- 
formed the court that for some time past he had been 
learning to read, for the sole purpose of learning the 


rally known among the negroes in this part of the country, 
was Bonaparte, and he always appeared to exult in the 








musket with a plentiful accompaniment of powder and 


appellation. Once condemned, the marshal is bound|o 


under a heavy penalty to see him shipped from off the 
island before the expiration of six weeks, and probably 
he will be sent to Cuba. He is a fine-looking man between 
thirty and forty, square built, and of great bodily strength, 
and his countenance equally expresses intelligence and 
malignity. The sum allowed me for him is one hundred 
pounds currency, which is scarcely a third of his worth 
as a labourer, but which is the highest value which a jury 
is permitted to mention. 


Marcu 1. (Sunday.) 

Last night the negroes of Friendship took it into their 
ingenious heads to pay me a compliment of an extremely 
inconvenient nature. They thought, that it would be 
highly proper to treat me with a nightly serenade just by 
way of showing their enjoyment on my return; and ac- 


cordingly a large body of them arrived at my doors about 
midnight, dressed out in their best clothes, and accompa- 


nied with drums, rattles, and their whole orchestra of 


abominable instruments, determined to pass the whole 


night insinging and dancing under my windows. Luckily, 
my negro-governors heard what was going forwards, and 
knowing my taste a little better than my visiters, they 


hastened to assure them of my being in bed and asleep, 
and with much difficulty persuaded them to remove 
into my village. 
making a noise for the greatest part of the night; and 
the next morning, after coming up to see me at break- 
fast, they went away quietly. One of them only remain- 
ed to enquire particularly after Lady H 
mother had been her nurse, and she was very particular 
in her enquiries as to her health, her children, their ages 
and names. 
ful provision of bread, butter, plantains, and cold ham 
from the breakfast table; part of which she sat down to 
then utters loud shrieks, rushes out of the house with |eat, intending, as she said, to carry the rest to her picca- 
ninny at home. 
appearance again, saying she was come to take leave of 
me, and hoped I would give her a hit to buy tobacco. I 
gave her a maccaroni, which occasioned a great squall of 
delight. Oh! since I had given her so much, she would 
not buy tobacco but a fowl; and then, when I returned, 
she would bring me a chicken from it. for my dinner ; 
while something between a song and a howl, while the |that is, if she could keep the other negroes from stealing 
assistants hand in hand dance slowly round thei in a|it from her, a piece of extraordinary good luck of which 
she scemed to entertain but slender hopes. At length off 
she set; but she had scarcely gone above ten yards from 
the house, when she turned back, and was soon at my 
writing-table once more, with a “ Well! here me come 
to massa again !” 
to eat part of the provisions which I had given her, and 
carry home the rest tu her boy ; but that really it was so 
good, she could not help going on eating and eating, till 
she had eaten the whole, and now she wanted another 
bit of cold ham to carry home to her child, and then she 
should go away perfectly contented. I ordered Cubina 
to give her a great hunch of it, and Mrs. Phillis at length 


substitutes a poison for a narcotic. Now, among other|took her departure for good and all. 


Here they contented themselves with 


,as her 








When she went away, I gave her a plenti- 


But in half an hour after she made her 


So then she said, that she had meant 


Marcu 4. (Wednesday.) 
I set out to visit my estate in St. Thomas’s in the 


East, called Hordley. It is at the very furthest extremity 
of the island, and never was there a journey like unto 
my journey. Something disagreeable happened at every 
deny that they could serve for no purpose but the prac-|step; my accidents commenced before I had accomplish- 
ed ten miles from my own house; for in passing along 
a narrow shelf of rock, which overhangs the sea near 
Bluefields, a pair of young blood-horses in my carriage 
He said that they belonged to Fox (a negro who was|took fright at the roaring of the waves which dashed 
violently against them, and twice nearly overturned me.- 
On the second occasion one of them actually fell down 
the assistants at one of these dances are by law condemn-|into the water, while the off wheel of the curricle flew 
up into the air, and thus it remained suspended, balancing 
backwards and forwards, like Mahomet’s coffin. Luckily, 
been present on such an occasion, and thus saved him|time was allowed the horse to recover his legs, down 
came the wheel once more on terra firma, and on we 
went again. 
via), and the next morning at daylight proceeded to 
climb the Bogr, a mountain so difficult, that every one 
had pronounced the attempt to be hopeless with horses 
so young as mine ; but those horses were my only ones, 
and therefore I was obliged to make the trial. The road 


We slept at Cashew (an estate near Laco- 


s bordered by tremendous precipices for about twelve 


miles ; the path is so narrow, that a servant must always 
be sent on before to make any carts which may be de- 
ceived in baptism ; and in his defence at the bar to prove |scending stop in recesses hollowed out for this express 
purpose; and the cartmen are obliged to sound their 
shells repeatedly, in order to give each other timely 
warning. The chief danger, however, proceeds from the 
Lord's Prayer. The nick-name by which he was gene-|steepness of the road, which in some places will not per- 
mit the wagons to stop, however well their conductors 
may be.inclined; then down they come drawn by twelve 


r fourteen, or sometimes sixteen oxen, sweeping every 
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thing before them, and any carriage unlucky enough to 
find itself in their course must infallibly be dashed over 
the precipice. ‘To-day, it really appeared as if all the 
estates in the island had agreed to send their produce by 
this particular road; the shells formed a complete-cho- 
rus, and sounded incessantly during our whole passage 
of the mountain ; and at one time there was a very nu- 
merous accumulation of carts and oxen in consequence 
of my carriage coming to a complete stop. As we were 
ascending,—* It is very well,” said the gentleman who 
was travelling with me, (Mr. Hill) “ that we did not come 
by this road three months sooner. I remember about 
that time travelling it on horseback, and an enormous 
tree had fallen over the path, which made me say to my- 
self as I passed under it, ‘ Now, how would a chaise with 
a canopy get along here? The tree hangs so low that 
the carriage never could pass, and it would certainly 
have to go all the way home again.’ Of course, the ob- 
stacle must now be removed; but if J remember right, 
this must have been the very spot....and as I hope to 
live, yonder is the very tree still!”’—And so it proved; 
although three months had elapsed, the impediment had 
been suffered to remain in unmolested possession of the 
road, and to pass my carriage under it proved an abso- 
lute impossibility. After much discussion, and many 
fruitless attempts, we at length succeeded in unscrewing 
the wheels, lifling off the body, which we carried along, 
and then built the curricle up again on the opposite side 
of the tree. However, by one means or other (after leav- 
ing a knocked-up saddle-horse at a coffee plantation, to 
the owner of which I was a perfect stranger, but who 
very obligingly offered to take charge of the animal) we 
found ourselves at the bottom of the mountain; but the 
fatal tree, and the delay occasioned by taking unavoida- 
ble shelter from tremendous storms of rain, had lost us 
so much time, that night surprised us when we were 
still eight miles distant from our destined inn. The night 
was dark as night could be; no moon, no stars, nor any 
light except the flashing of myriads of fire-flies, which, 
flapping in the faces of the young horses, frightened 
them, and made them rear. The road, too, was full of 
water-trenches, precipices, and deep and dangerous holes. 
As to the ground, it was quite invisible, and we had no 
means of proceeding with any chance of safety except 
by making some of the servants lead the horses, while 
others went before us to explore the way, while they 
cried out at every moment,—* Take care; a little to the 
left, or you will clip into that water-trench—a little to 
the right, or you will tumble over that precipice.”—Into 
the bargain there was neither inn nor gentleman’s house 
within reach; and thus we proceeded crawling along at 
a foot’s pace for five eternal miles, when we at length 
stopped to beg a shelter for the night at a small estate 
called Porous. By this time it was midnight; all the 
family was gone to bed; the gates were all locked ; and 
before we could obtain admittance a full hour elapsed, 
during which I sat in an open carriage, perspiration 
streaming down from my head to my feet through vexa- 
tion, impatience and fatigue, while the night-dew fell 
heavy and the night-breeze blew keen; which (as I had 
frequently. been assured) was the very best recipe possi- 
ble for getting a Jamaica fever. On such I counted 
both for myself and my white servant, when I at length 
laid myself down in a bed at Porous; but to my equal 
surprise and satisfaction we both rose the next morning 
without feeling the slightest inconvenience from our 
risks of the preceding day, and in the evening of Friday, 
the 5th, I reached Miss Cole’s hotel at the Spanish Town. 
One of my young horses, however, was so completely 
knocked up by the fatigue of crossing the mountain, that 
I could get no further than Kingston (only fourteen 
miles) this next day. In consequence of the delay, I was 
enabled to visit the Kingston theatre; the exterior is 
rather picturesque; within it has no particular recom- 
mendations; the scenery and dresses were shabby, the 
actors wretched, and the’stage ill lighted; the performance 
was for the benefit of the chief actress, who had but lit- 
tle reason to be satisfied with the number of her audi- 
ence; and I may reckon it among my other misfortunes 
on this ill-starred expedition, that it was my destiny to 
sit out the tragedy of “ Adelgitha,’ whom the author 
meant only to be killed in the last act, but whom the 
actors murdered in all five. The heroine was the only 
one who spoke tolerably, but she was old enough and fat 
enough for the Widow Cheshire ; Guiscard did not know 
ten words of his. part; the tyrant was really comical 
enough ; and Lothair was played by a young Jamaica 
Jew about fifteen years of age, and who is dignified here 
with the name of “the Creole Roscius.” His voice was 


just breaking, which made him “ pipe and whistle in the 
sound,” his action was awkward, and altogether he was 





but a sorry specimen of theatrical talent: however, his 
forte is said to lie in broad farce, which perhaps may ac- 
count for his being no better in tragedy. On Sunday, 
the 8th, I resumed my journey, but my horses were so 
completely knocked up, that I was obliged to hire an ad- 
ditional pair to convey me to Miss Hetley’s inn on the 
other side of the Yallacks River, which is nineteen miles 
from Kingston. This river, as well as that of Morant 
(which I passed about ten miles farther) both in breadth 
and strength sets all bridges at defiance, and in the rainy 
season it is sometimes impassable for several wecks. On 
this occasion there was but little water in either, and | 
arrived without difficulty at Port Morant, where I found 
horses sent by my trustee to convey me to Hordley. The 
road led up to the mountains, and was one of the steepest, 
roughest, and most fatiguing that I ever travelled, in 
spite of its picturesque beauties. At length I reached 
my estate, jaded and wearicd to death; here I expected 
to find a perfect paradise, and I fourd a perfect hell. 
Report had assured me, that Hordley was the best 
managed estate in the island, and as far as the soil was 
concerned, report appeared to have said true; but my 
trustee had also assured me, that my negroes were the 
most contented and best disposed, and here there was a 
lamentable incorrectness in the account. I found them 
in a perfect uproar; complaints of all kinds stunned me 
from all quarters: all the blacks accused all the whites, 
and all the whites accused all the blacks, and as far as I 
could make out, both parties were extremely in the right. 
There was no attachment to the soil to be found here ; 
the negroes declared, one and all, that if I went away 
and left them to groan under the same system of oppres- 
sion without appeal or hope of redress, they would follow 
my carriage and establish themselves at Cornwall. I 
had soon discovered enough to be certain, that although 
they told me plenty of falschoods, many of their com- 
plaints were but too well founded ; and yet how to pro- 
tect them for the future or satisfy them for the present 
was no easy matter to decide. ‘Trusting to these falla- 
cious reports of the Arcadian state of happiness upon 
Hordley, I supposed, that I should have nothing to do 
there but grant a few indulgences, and establish the regu- 
lations already adopted with success on Cornwall; dis- 
tribute a little money, and allow a couple of play-days for 
dancing; and under this persuasion I had made it quite 
impossible for me to remain above a week at Hordley, 
which I conceived to be fully sufficient for the above 
purpose. As to grievances to be redressed, I was totally 
unprepared for any such necessity ; yet now they poured 
in upon me incessantly, each more serious than the for- 
mer; and before twenty-four hours were elapsed I had 
been assured, that in order to produce any sort of tran- 
quillity upon the estate, I must begin by displacing the 
trustee, the physician, the four white book-kcepers, and 
the four black governors, all of whom I was modestly 
required to remove and provide better substitutes in the 
space of five days and a morning. What with the general 
clamour, the assertions and denials, the tears and the pas- 
sion, the odious falsehoods, and the still more odious 
truths, and (worst of all to me) my own vexation and dis- 
appointment at finding things so different from my ex- 
pectations, at first nearly turned my brain; and I felt 
strongly tempted to set off as fest as I could, and leave 
all these black devils and white ones to tear one another 
to pieces, an amusement in which they appeared to be 
perfectly ready to indulge themselves. It was, how- 
ever, considerable relief to me to find, upon examination, 
that no act of personal ill-treatment was alleged against 
the trustee himself, who was allowed to be sufficiently 
humane in his.own nature, and was only complained of 
for allowing the negroes to be maltreated by the book- 
keepers, and other inferior agents, with absolute impu- 
nity. Being an excellent planter, he confined his attention 
entirely to the cultivation of the soil, and when the ne- 
groes came to complain of some act of cruelty or oppres- 
sion committed by the book-keepersor the black governors, 
he refused tolisten to them, and left their complaints un- 
enquired into, and consequently unredressed. ‘The re- 
sult was, that the negroes were worse off, than if he had 
been a cruel man himself; for his cruelty would have 
given them only one tyrant, whereas his indolence left 
them at the mercy of eight. Still they said, that they 
would be well contented to have him continue their trus- 
tee, provided that I would appoint some protector, to whom 
they might appeal in cases of injustice and ill usage. The 
trustee declaring himself well satisfied that some such ap- 
pointment should take place, a neighbouring gentleman 
(whose humanity to his own negroes had established him 
in high favour with mine) was selected for this purpose. 
I next ordered one of the book-keepers (of the atrocious 
brutality of whose conduct the trustee himself upon ex- 





amination allowed that there could be no doubt) to quit 
the estate in two hours under pain of prosecution ; awa: 
went the man, and when J arose the next morning, onan 
book-keeper had taken himself off of his own accord and 
that in so much haste that he left all his clothes behind 
him. My next step was to displace the chief black go. 
vernor, a man deservedly odious to the negroes, and whom 
a gross and insolent lie told to myself enabled me to 
punish without seeming to displace him in compliance 
with their complaints against him ; and these sources of 
discontent being removed, I read to them my regulations 
for allowing them new holidays, additional allowances of 
salt-fish, rum, and sugar, with a variety of other indul. 
gences and measures taken for protection, &c. All which 
assisted by a couple of dances and distribution of money 
on the day of my departure, had so good an effect Upon 
their tempers, that I left them in as good humour appa. 
rently, as I found them in bad. But to leave them was 
no such easy matter; the weather had. been bad from 
the moment of my commencing my journey, but ftom 
the.moment of my reaching Hordley, it became abomi. 
nable. The rain poured down in cataracts incessantly; 
the old crazy house stands on the top of a hill, and 
the north wind howled round it night and day, shaki 
it from top to bottom, and threatening to become a hur. 
ricane. The storm was provided with a very suitable 
accompaniment of thunder and lightning ; and to com. 
plete the business, down came the mountain torrents, 
and swelled Plantain Garden River to such a degree, 
that it broke down the dam-head, stopped the mill, and 
all work was at a stand-still for two days and nights. But 
the worst of all was that this same river lay between me 
and Kingston; bridge there was none, and it soon be. 
came utterly impassable. 

Thus it continued for four days; on the fifth (the day 
which I had appointed for my departure, and on which 
{ gave the negroes a parting holiday) the water appeared 
to be somewhat abated at a ford about four miles distant; 
for as to crossing at my own, that was quite out of the 
question for a week at least. A negro was despatched 
on horseback to ascertain the height of the water; his 
report wasvery unfavourable. However, asat worst I could 
but return, and had no better means of employing my 
time, I resolved to make the experiment. About forty of 
the youngest and strongest negroes left their dancing and 
drinking, and ran on foot to see me safe over the water, 
The few hours which had elapsed since my messenger's 
examination, had operated very favourably towards the 
reduction of the water, althongh it was still very high 
But a servant going before to ascertain the least danger. 
ous passage, and the negroes rushing all into the riverto 
break the force of the stream, and support the carriage 
on both sides, we were enabled to struggle to the opposite 
bank, and were landed in safety with loud cheering from 
my sable attendants, who then left me, many with tears 
running down their cheeks, and all with thanks for the 
protection which I had shown them, and earncst entre. 
ties that I would come to visit them another time. Whe. 
ther my visit will have been productive of essential service 
to them must remain a doubt; the trustee at least pro 
mised me most solemnly that my regulations for their 
happiness and security should be obeyed, and that the 
slave-laws (of which I had detected beyond a doubt som 
very flagrant violations) should be carricd into effect fit 
the future with the most scrupulous exactness. If be 
breaks his promise, and I discover it, I have pledged my- 
self most solemnly to remove him, however great may 
be his merits as a planter; if he contrives to keep mei 
ignorance of his proceedings (which, however, from the 
precautions which I have now taken, I trust, will ben 
easy matter), and the state of the negroes should continve 











after my departure to be what it was before my art! 
then I can only console myself with thinking, that the 
guilt is his, not mine; and that it is on his head that the 
curse of the sufferers and the vengeance of heaven ¥ 
fall, not on my own. I have been told that this estate 
mine is one of the most beautiful in the island. It mi 
be so for any thing that I can tell of the matter. 7 
badness of the weather and the disquietude of my ™ 
during the whole of my short stay, made every at 
look gloomy and hideous; and when I once found my b 
again beyond my own limits, I felt my spirits lighter 
a hundred weight. Of all the points which had disples* 
ed me at Hordley, none had made me more angry 
the time, than the lie told me by the chief ou 
which occasioned my displacing him. This fellow, ¥ 
for the credit of our family (no doubt) had got hi 
christened by the name of John Lewis, had the ~~ 
dence to walk into my parlour just as I was preparing” 
go to bed, and inform me, that he could not get the 
ness of the estate done. Why not? He could get™ 
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